‘here you can procure the most delicious champegne, 


me next day. 













































































Sester’s Picnic. 
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ay it please your honor, I desire to move this court 


osite Counsel—‘‘ If the court please, I object to the 
+1 moving the court. It’s very well where it is, in 
inion ” . 
1 your opinion! I have the most contemptible 
n of yours.” 

osite Counsel—‘' Very likely. I mever knew an 
n of yours that was not contemptible.” 

» you mean to insult me?” 

osite Counsel—*‘ I never attempt im possibilities.” 
rt—The counsel will be kind enough to wait till 
ase is disposed of, before they induige in such re- 
* as these.” 

motion probably was not granted. 


ORR eee 


ankee was narrating some of the “sights” he had 
to a crowd of astonished Germans, and among the 
he said: 
Why, when I was in Mexico under Scott, I saw a ball 
*r than this house.” 
\is was too much for the credulity of the Germans, 
one of them said: 
/upner and blitzen! Vere vould dey get de cannon 
e it off?” 
fen returned the imperturbable Yankee, “ but 
{| saw it.’ 
“at kind ball vas it.” 
), @ ball given by the general in Mexico to celebrate 
ictory.” 


enn 


h was brought before a country squire for stealing 
t,and three witnesses being examined, swore they 
iim steal it. A wag having volunteered as counsel 
sh, knowing the seope of the squires brain, arose 
addressed bim as follows:—‘‘ May it please your 
or, I can establish this man’s honesty beyond the 
»w of a doubt; for 1 have twelve witnesses ready to 
c that they did not see him steal it.” The squire 
1 his head for a few moments upon his hand, as if in 
thought, and then with t dignity arose, and 
ring back his hair, said, ‘‘If there are twelve who 
10t see him steal it, and only three that did, I dis- 
ge the prisoner.” 





eee 


1 Englishman, in one of our small towns, was boast- 
of his country, and among the rest, he said: 

Chere are springs in our country where the most 
ling soda-water can be had already prepared!” 
Why, that is nothing toa lake out West,” said one 
‘is hearers, with a perfectly serious countenance. 


uly bottled, aud the banks are made of sponge cake !” 
ne Eoglishman had to “ simmer down.” 


green hand, who went out in the ship Sea Queen, 
o ship returned to New Bedford, having received 
vages by a gale of wind, repaired to the shipper’s 
+, aod addressed him in this wise:—‘*See here! Ive 
just enough money to get home with, and I am go- 

Here L’ve been what you call whaling these four- 

days, and haven't had a morsel of butter since we 
ted, and you don’t catch me at it again.” He went 


ncle— George, have you gota pocket-book?” Ne- 
w— No, sir.” Uncle—‘‘ Then I am very sorry, for I 
going to give you a shilling to put into it.” (George 
3 his uncle agaiao, fortified with a large wallet.) Uncle 
orge, have you got a pocket-book yet?” Nephew— 
ose countenance brightens up)—‘ Yes, sir.”’ Uucle 
VU, then, I am quite sorry, for 1 was going to give you 
silling to buy one.” 


OO eens 


Say, Mary ’Lisabeth,”’ says Sarah Jane, ‘‘hev you 
srd the name of this new woman they ’ve got to sing 
the opera?” 

‘No, L hain’t.” 
Well, they call her Pickled Homony.” 
Well, I d-e-c-l-a-r-e!""— New York Picayune. 


SRA RAR RA A ns 


4a Irishman being called to testify in court as a wit- 
4, was told by the clerk to hold up his right hand. 

e man immediately held up his it hand. * Hold ap 
ic right hand,” said the clerk. ‘* Pieave, yer honor,” 

| the witness, still keeping his left hand up, * please, 
honor, 1’m left-handed!” 


Oe" 


‘ointed.—Punch tells this anecdote :—An accomplished 
ing lady, who is the Maid Marian of one of our largest 
opholite Ciubs in the North, upon hearing some old 
tation-mouger put the familiar inquiry of ** What's 
. name?” replied, in the archest manner, ‘* Why, hit- 
: the bull’s-eye—that ’s what’s in an aim, to be sure.” 


RRA 


n anxious mother, in Manchester, thus writes to her 
nu, in California :—‘ My dear son—come howe. A roll- 
, stone gathers no moss. Your affectionate mother.” 

which Young Hopeful, with equal laconism, replies :— 
My dear mother—come here. A setting hen never gets 

Your affectionate son.” 





ww 
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John, can you sing ‘ The Banks of Ayr?’” 
* 1° attempt it, if you will open the window.” 
Why do that?’ 
So that I can get the ai.” 
Well, give us ‘ Coming through the Rye.’” 
locould go through it much better than I can come it.” 


BAAS AAA RAR RAAAA 


\ person was remarking, the other day, how very cheap 
ry thing has got. 

Not everything,” replied a friend. 
‘Why, what is not?” 

Woman!” 

O, I forgot!—women are always dear /” 


ee eee 


Eddie, a mother, a friend of ours, to her hope- 
(son, as as reading to him of Pocahontas, in the 
listory of Virginia,” **do you know who Pocahontas 
3?"—** Yes, mother,” said the lad, whose thoughts 
e upon a coveted pony, ‘she was a fast racker!”’ 


eee 


jrandmama—“t Why, what ’s the matter with my pet?” 
‘nild—*: Why, grandma, after giving the subject every 
sideration, | have come to the conclusion that—the 
rid is hollow, and my doll is stuffed with sawdust, 80 
\—should—like, if you please, to be a nun!” 


a eee 


A formal. fashionable visitor thus addressed a little 
-li—"* How are you, my dear?”—* Very well, 1 thank 
yu,” she replied The visitor then added :—*: Now, my 
ir, you should ask me how lam.” ‘The child simply 
d honestly replied:—* I don’t want to kuow ” 


* Bob, 1 have some idea of offering myself for the legis- 
are. Do you think | will make a good run?” 

“Why, yes, Will, judging from the sample I saw the 
ner day, when that big stick was drawu on you I 
ink you will make a first rate run.” 


ilow folks differ! We chew tobaceo. The Hindoo 
cea to lime. ‘he children of this country delight in 
vudy, those of Africa in rock salt. A Frenchman “ goes 
s length ” on fried frogs, While an Esquimaux indian 
inks tallow the climax of dainties. 


** Mother, you mustu’t whip me for running away from 
hool any more!” 

“ Why?? 

* Because my school-book says that ants are the most 
lustrious beings in the world—and aint I a irv-ant ? 
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A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA,’ “THE BRIDE 
OF PARIS,” ‘‘ THE VENDETTA,” ‘‘ STREL AND GOLD,”’ ETC. 


[concLupEp.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN PEREZ AND THE QUEEN. 
NEWS OF THE WANDERER. A HEAVY CHARGE. 
THE SEARCH AND ITS RESULT. 


WE must now ask our readers to imagine that 
some weeks have elapsed since the occurrence of 
the disastrous events recorded in the last chapter, 
and to return with us to the city of Madrid, 
where our story commenced. 

Old Antonio Perez, the money-lender, was 
seated in his office one evening, in a gloomy and 
disconsolate mood, when a servant in the royal 
livery made his appearance, and commanded 
him in an authoritative manner to follow him 
directly. ‘ 

“Whither?” asked the old man. 

“To the palace !” 

“And for what?” 

“Ask no questions,” said the valet, conse- 
quentially, “you will find out when you get 
there.” "= 

The old man obeyed the summons, wonder- 
ing much why he had been sent for at so unsea- 
sonable an hour. 

“ Some loan, perhaps,” muttered the old man, 
to himself, as he struggled to keep pace with his 
companion, who strode through the streets rapid- 
ly. ‘ They say the queen’s pressed for money 
and finds it hard to raise it. Willingly would I 
pay a round sum, without hope of return, could 
I only secure an interview with the queen. But 
that’s not to be expected. If this is business of 
hers, it will be transacted through the medium 
of some surly official.” 

They reached the palace in a few moments, 
passed through the cordon of guards and entered 
the building. The broker was passed from hand 
to hand, and after traversing suites of apart- 
ments, broad corridors, lofty halls, splendid 
saloons, was admitted into a small but richly- 
furnished boudoir occupied by a lady with whom 
he was left alone. 

One glance at the beautiful and highly-dressed 
woman, who sat in a richly-carved arm-chair, 
convinced him that he stood in the presence of 
the Queen of Spain, and, falling on his knees he 
paid his homage to his sovereign. 

“Rise, senor,” said the queen, gently, “and 
be seated—you are old and infirm, and this night- 
walk has shaken you.” 

The old man obeyed the invitation, and en- 
deavored to collect himself, for he was greatly 
awed by the presence of the queen. 

“Senor Perez,” said Isabella, “I sent for you 
to ask you some questions respecting a young 
man who bore your name, though, I believe he 
had no title to it. When did you last hear of 
Julian Perez?” 

“Alas! your majesty,” replied the old man, 
“Vhave not heard from him for many weary 
months.” 

“We spared his life, you remember, on condi- 
tion of his leaving Spain forever—suspending the 
sentence of the court-martial, not revoking it. 
That sentence was to be executed, if he was 
found again in Spain.” 

“The conditions were complied with, royal 
lady,” answered Perez. “On the day of the re- 
prieve, Julian left Madrid—and three days there- 
after sailed for the New World.” 

“You know that he arrived there ?” 

“TI know that he arrived there—I have re- 
ceived letters from him repeatedly, in acknow- 
ledgement of my own, and of the remittances I 
sent him.” 

“You sent him money then *” 

“He is my heir. It is for his sake that I have 
been hoarding and toiling. Men call me miser, 
and visit on my head the curse of avarice. But 
it was not tor myself that I toiled—it was to 
smooth his path to eminence—it was that he 
might one day assume the privileges of a man 
of rank, if he was denied the title.” 

“Denied the title! Pray who and what is he? 
I thought he was a nameless foundling.” 

“ You ask me a question, it is difficult to an- 
swer, please your majesty,” replied Perez, greatly 
troubled. “I should be glad to be able to prove 
who Jalian is, to your satisfaction—to the sat- 
isfaction of the world. In some respects, he is a 
most unfortunate young man.” 
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THE MISER OF MADRID DISCOVERING THE MONK. 


“Most unfortunate, or most rash!” said the | his post which deserved ateaeeived sentenes of | 
death, and the violation of* the turms on whica I | 


queen. “ What if I should tell you that this pet 
of yours was mad enough to throw away the life 
I gave him ?” 

“He could not be so ungrateful,” said Perez. 

“What if I should tell you,” pursued the 
queen, in the same tone, “that he had returned 
to Spain?” 

“Julian returned to Spain!” cried the old 
man, in dismay. 

“Yes, he is at this hour in Madrid—again a 
prisoner. Our faithful and loyal Duke de Ler- 
ma saw him as he was making his way to your 
house, arrested him and placed him at our dis- 
posal.” : 

“The Duke de Lerma!” cried Perez, aghast. 
“He is Julian’s evil genius. Yet, but that your 
majesty told me the tale, I should not believe 
it.” 

“Content yourself—I have spoken with Ju- 
lian myself.” 

“But what madness could have hurried him 
to an act which he knew was utter ruin ?” 

“O, he has an explanation for that,” said the 
queen—“a story, true or false—something about 
being shipwrecked on a voyage to France—res- 
cued froni a burning steamer—and brought into 
a Spanish port—moneyless, heart-broken, des- 
perate. It is quite a romance, and I suppose 
about as truthful as romances usually are.” 

“ My gracious sovereign,” cried Perez, clasping 
his hands, “believe me, you wrong him. False- 
hood never passed the lips of Julian. He would 
die sooner than give utterance to an untruth. 
It he has violated the conditions of your pardon, 
believe me it must have been involuntarily, and, 
surely, surely, you will not punish misfortune as 
acrime ?” 

“Justice must be satisfied,” said the queen, 
coldly. 

“ Then let it fall on Julian’s enemy—not on 
him !”’ said the broker, boldly. 

“Whom do you accuse, senor, of being this 
young man’s enemy ?” 

“Alfonso, Duke de Lerma,” answered Perez, 
boldly. ‘“ He it was that hired a creature of his— 
one Manuel, with whom he has since quarrelled, 
to procure a woman to deliver a forged note to 
Julian, in the name of the Countess of San Lu- 
car, tolure him from his post.” 

“ How know you this ?” 

“By the confession of Manuel.” 

“And where is your witness? Let him be 
forthcoming.” 

“Alas! madam, I do not know, but I am cer- 
tain that he is hiding somewhere in the city. If 
the chief of police were to publish a notice, call- 
ing on him to make his appearance, offering a 
pardon for any offence he may have committed, 
I think it would be shown that he is still in 
Madrid.” 

“ But that would avail little. Suppose De 
Lerma should claim it as a right to test the 
fidelity of his subalterns ?” 

“ But the forgery ?” 

“Do you imagine proofs of that are in ex- 
istence ?”’ 

“Alas! no!” replied the broker. 

“Then against De Lerma, no charge of im- 
portance could be substantiated, while against 
Julian remain the fatal facts—the desertion of 


gave him his life—a technical violation, if you 
will, but still one that forfeits hts existence.” 

The broker was silent for some moments 
while Isabella calmly watched the convulsive 
play of his features. At last, he mastered his 
emotion, and raising his hand boldly, he said : 

“The guilt of De Lerma, madam, is greater 
than you can conceive. If you knew who Ju- 
lian was, you would understand me. But what 
if this favorite of yours—the commander of your 
household troops—your majesty’s life-guard, 
were a murderer ?” 

“A murderer!” 

“Yes, I venture to accuse Alfonso, Duke de 
Lerma, of the crime of murder.” 

“You are beside yourself, old man. Your 
affection for the wayward boy, Julian, and your 
disappointment at the manner in which he has 
turned out, has unsettled your reason.” 

“Tam not mad,” said the old man, sadly, 
“though I have seen sorrow enough to make 
me so. Hear my story. I was an old servant 
of the De Lerma family—so devoted to the 
father of the present duke, that whatever he bid 
me do, that my hand accomplished. I was his 
body and soul almost—for I would not do all 
his bidding—thank Heaven! Yet I was less 
his vassal and servitor than his confidential 
friend. Atlast I left the service of theold duke, 
with ample funds to commence business—the 
gifts of his bounty. He used to send for me, 
occasionally, until the return of the present duke 
from Paris. He always threw impediments in 
the way of our intercourse, and though I knew 
my old master, when near his end, must be de- 
sirous of seeing me, yet I could never gain ad- 
mission to his presence. Father Ambrosio, his 
ghostly comforter, promised to procure me an 
interview—but though I watched day and night 
at the door of the palace—I never saw Ambro- 
sio but once, and that was on the night of the 
duke’s death, when he hurried past me refusing 
to speak a word, orto stop for a moment. I 
followed him and seized his garment to detain 
him, but he shook off my grasp, and I lost him 
in the crowd.” 

“I remember,” said the queen, “hearing that 
Father Ambrosio was missing—supposed to be 
murdered, though his body could never be found. 
I had forgotten the circumstance till this mo- 
ment.” 

“ He never left the palace,” said Pergz, em- 
phatically. 

“Who was it that you saw in his garb?” 

“Manuel, the duke’s creature,” answered 
Perez. 

“And he confessed this ?” 

“ He did, madam.” 

“And why have you not made this known 
sooner ?” 

“ Because I dared not—because I waited till I 
could see the Queen of Spain herself, and im- 
plore her to do justice.” 

“Antonio Perez,” said Isabclla, “I promise 
you, on the word of a crowned queen, that jus- 
tice shall be done. If crime has been committed, 
the offender’s head shall fall, were it the hangh- 
tiest and noblest in the land. But what would 
you advise us to dot” 


“ cha tai permit me mart & ques- 
u ” 
« But pany oe 
aiter’® 8 the Duke de Lerma now? 
““y. oe guard-room of the palace. I have 
informed him that I desire to see him this even- 
ing—and he will not leave his post.” 

“Then you can defer his arrest with safety ?” 

“ Yes, so long asy{i= suspects nothing.” 

“ Then, please your majesty, I would suggest 
a thorough search of the De Lerma palace.” 

* Will that searcy be an easy one ?” 

“Only to one famifiar with it. It is a ram- 
bling old building, yf j2 Many hiding-places and 
secret nooks.” : 

“Are you famitiey with them ?” 

“With every nook and corner.” 

“* Wait here then, till my return.” 

The queen left the apartment, and in a short 
time, returned with # scroll which she placed in 
his hand, 

“ Here,” she said, “is a warrant empowering 
you to search the palace of De Lerma, There 
are attendants without who will accompany you. 
Weare taking a bold step, and it may be afruit- 
less one. Perhaps the search will bring nothing 
to light. In that case this Manuel must be 
sought for. Your own liberty depends on your 
success and truth—for if vengeance has suggest- 
ed a false tale to you—if you have dared to tam 
per with my credulity, and have sported with the 
honor of a Spanish noble, better had you never 
seen the light of day.” 

“Crime has been committed,” said Ferez, 
firmly, “and Heaven will make it manifest thi. 
night.” 

Antonio Perez was acquainted with every 
crook and corner of the palace of De Lerma, as 
he had informed the queen, and having gained 
admittance, conducted his search with intelli- 
gence. He soon saw that it was no use to 
search the more public apartments, and accord- 
ingly led the way down a steep and winding 
stone staircase to the wine-cellars of the building. 
These gloomy vaults were filled with casks of 
wine representing a vast money value, but the 
broker did not linger to compute their wealth, 
but passing through a narrow vaulted passage 
atthe further extremity, paused to listen, en- 
joining silence on his followers. The men stood 
motionless a sstatues, and soon something like a 
low moan was heard, so doleful and sad, that 
their hearts sank within them. 

“TI was not mistaken,” muttered the old man. 
“Hold up your torches there. Guzman, have 
you the crowbar and wrench ?” 

“ Yes, senor,” replied the man addressed. 

“Then come hither,” said Perez. “ Here’s an 
iron door secured by an old-fashioned lock. 
Have you strength to force it?” 

“Ay, master,” replied the man thus addressed. 
“ Stand aside, and let me have light, and I war- 
rant you no locksmith’s work can stand against 
my bar.” 

A few vigorous strokes, and the lock was 
forced. 

Perez advanced, followed by his men, whose 
curiosity was now excited to the highest pitch, 








and entered a sort of , damp snd cold, 

with arches o by low stone 

pillars of ponderohs . On slow bench 
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of stone sat a figure, clad in a tattered clerical 
cassock, so motionless, so thin, so ghastly, that 
it seemed more like one of the skeleton mummies 
in the death chamber of Mt. St. Bernard, than a 
living being. But the corpse-like wretch moved, 
and held up his thin hands to exclude the glare 
of the torches from eyes long unaccustomed to 
natural or artificial light, and uttering the same 
inar.iculate moaning which had been heard be- 
fore the door was forced. At a motion from 
Perez, the attendants removed the torches to a 
distance, while he himself drew nearer to the 
miserable occupant of the cell. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

“Father Ambrosio!” he said: 

“Who speaks ?” said the monk, while a con- 
vulsive shudder ran through his frame. “Is it 
De Lerma? Have you not tortured me enough ? 
I will hold out against you no longer. Restore 
me to air and liberty, and I will be silent—though 
silence is a deadly sin.” 

“It is not De Lerma,” answered Perea, much 
affected by the priest’s distress—* but a friend— 
Antonio Perez, don’t you know me?” 

“‘ My eyes almost refuse to do their office,” 
answered the aged monk. “ Yet, I remember 
the voice. So you have come at last? Heaven 
has heard my prayers. But 1 am very weak 
and ill.” 

A pitcher stood upon the floor within reach of 
the prisoner. Perez gave it to one of his attend- 
ants, and bade him draw some wine from one of 
the casks in the cellar. When this was brought, 
he administered some of it to the monk, and it 
revived him greatly. 

“Do you think you could walk a little way?” 
he asked. 

“What! to escape from this horrible cell ? 
Yos, yes!’ cried the monk, eagerly, rising to his 
feet. Bat he was so weak that he would have 
fallen, had not Perez caught him by the arm. 
Supported by the money-lender, however, on 
one side, and by an attendant on the other, he 
was soon able to move, though quite feebly and 
slowly. Thus they left the dungeon, threaded 
the passages of the wine-vaults, and after paus- 
ing, ascended to the first floor of the palace. 
Here Perez made the old monk sit down for a 
few moments and partake sparingly of some food 
which he ordered. In the meanwhile a carriage 
had been brought to the door, and Perez, assist- 
ing Father Ambrosio into it, and taking a seat, 
ordered the coachman to drive to the queen’s 
palace. By the time they reached it, much to 
the money-lender’s gratification, he found the 
monk greatly revived. 

“Are you able, think you,” he asked, “ to see 
the queen, to-night ?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Ambrosio, himself, “I 
must unburthen my bosom of its sad tale; to- 
morrow may be too late. And I must place in 
her hands s document which will corroborate my 
narrative. Hasten, then, good Perez, to the 
queen.” 

In a few moments, accordingly, they stood in 
ime royal presence. The queen was much sur- 
prised and shocked at his appearance, and, for- 
bidding him to pay the usual act of homage, in- 
sisted on his seating himself, and taking breath 

before he spoke. 

“Your majesty,” said Peres, “in this unfor- 
tunate minister of our holy church, beholds a vic- 
tim of the Count de Lerma—but not the only 
one.” 

“He shall rue the day,” said the queen, 
‘when he dared to lift his hand against a min- 
ister of God.” 

“ May it please your majesty,” said the monk, 
“my tale, though full of wondrous events, shall 
be a brief one—for I cannot speak long without 
exhaustion.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. FATHER AMBROSIO 
RELATES HIS STORY, AND THE QUEEN OF 
SPAIN ADMINISTERS JUSTICE. 

“Iw the (first place,” pursued the monk, “J 
must expose the errors of Alfonso, Duke de Ler- 
ma, father of the present duke. Years ago, when 
he wes a young man, sojourning in France, he 
saw and loved Clemence de St. Aubin, a lovely 
and accomplished orphan of good family, but 
poor. Fearing the opposition of his family in 
Spain, who had other matrimonial views for him, 
he wedded her in secret, promising, so soon as 
circumstances would admit, to acknowledge the 
marriage, and raise his partner to the rank to 
which she was entitled. For a time, they lived 
happily together, and a son was born to them. 
But they were an ill-assorted pair; the duke 
being grave, stern and suspicious; his bride 
a gay, thoughtless and careless girl. She sport- 
ed with his jealousy, and in the very innocence 
of her heart, did many things which it was easy 
to misrepresent and color falsely. And there 
were not wanting those, who for their own ends, 
and to curry favor with the duke, poisoned his 
ear with regard to his companion. In an evil 
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‘hour he abandoned her—stealing from her the 
joy of her life—her infant boy. He had been 
married ender a false name, and it was easy to 
elude the pursuit of a heart. broken and friendless 
woman. He came to Spain; but the enemies 
of Clemence de St. Aubin were not content; 
they cast yet blacker imputations on her name— 
and the duke fearned, for the mother’s sake, to 
hate his own child. To such a pitch did this 
unnatural pession extend, that at one time he 
meditated destroying the proof of a union he 
regarded with horror. But Heaven turned away 
his heart from so black a crime, and he bribed 
a faithful servant of his house to carry the child 
where his parentage would be never known, and 
where the duke should never behold him 
more. 
Almostimmediately after this event, the duke, 
though he knew his wife to be still living, yet 
secure in her remoteness and obscurity, and in 
the impossibility of proving his first union, mar- 
ried again. By this second marriage, he became 
father of the present duke, who, as your majesty 
perceives, has no claim to the title, as the second 
marriage was illegal. It so chanced that while 
on a mission to France, not many years ago, I 
became acquainted with the very priest who had 
married the duke to his first wife, obtained the 
marriage certificate, obtained satisfactory proofs 
of the entire innocence and purity of Clemence, 
and also, by a strange circumstance, from a 
ring given by the duke to the priest, a knowledge 
of the identity of the duke with the person who 
had mayried and abandoned Clemence de St. 
Aubin. All these I laid before him in his last 
illness. He was overwhelmed with horror and 
contrition. It was too late to do justice to 
Clemence—she had died broken-hearted. But 
it was not too late to do justice to herson. He 
had learned from Perez that the boy lived—but 
believing him to be the offspring of a guilty wo- 
man, had refused to see him. He wished to 
give him his blessing, and to bestow half his pro- 
perty on him, imploring him, for the honor of his 
family, not to claim his title and right, but to 
continue to bear the name he had assumed, and 
to live in amity with his brother. But he was 
completely in the power of the present duke, 
whom he feared as well as loved; and when he 
communicated to him his project of dividing his 
property between him and the heir who might 
rightly claim all, he encountered a storm of 
wrath and a torrent of invectives. The young 
duke compelled him to execute a will bequeath- 
ing to him his entire property, and completely 
ignoring the existence of another son. But no 
sooner was he left alone with me, than he dictated 
another will, revoking the former, confessing all 
his wrongs, and bequeathing his entire estate to 
his first child.” 

“And why did you not make that will public ?” 
asked the queen, who had listened with intense 
interest. 

“Alas, your majesty,” replied the monk—“I 
had but just time to conceal it, when young Al- 

fonso reappeared. He suspected nothing of the 
second will, but he knew thag his father had eon< 
fided to me all, and that, too, not upder the seal 
of confession—so that I was free to make it pub- 
lic. He woald have slain me if he dared—but 
he did worse. He kept mea close prisoner in 
the dungeon fiom which I have this night been 
released. And here, into your hands, I resign 
the precious document which makes a pauper of 
the present duke. But where is the rightful 
heir now?” he asked, mournfully, as he placed 
the will in the hands of the queen. 

“He is alive,” answered the queen, briefly. 

“Thank Heaven for that !’”’ cried Ambrosio, 
clasping his hands. 

The queen touched a bell, which was imme- 
diately answered by an attendant. 

“Inform the Colonel Duke de Lerma, that we 
desire his presence,’’ said the queen. 

In a few moments the haughty noble entered 
the queen’s presence, and saluted her with dig- 
nity. He appeared surprised at seeing Perez to 
whom he nodded cavalierly, but did not at first 
perceive the monk. 

“De Lerma,” said the queen, “I have a sur- 
prise for you—a meeting with an old friend.” 

“An old friend, your majesty ?” 

“Ay, turn your eyes and you must recognize 
this venerable man.” 

De Lerma looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, and the color fled from his cheek and 
from his haughty lips as he recognized Am- 
brosio. 

“He is thin—is he not?” asked the queen. 
“The air of a subterranean dungeon and such 
food as the worst prisoner receives, have not 
agreed with a venerable father of the church.” 

De Lerma attempted a reply, but his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. He stammered 
out a few inarticulate sounds, and then was 
silent. 

“O,” said the queen, “we fully appreciate 
your treatment of this venerable father, and 
shall reward it—as it deserves. But this is a 
night of surprises. I have one more in store for 
you.” 

She spoke in a low tone to the attendant who 
had introduced De Lerma, and he retired, re- 
appearing in a moment with our friend Julian, 
splendidly attired in the uniform of an officer of 
the horse-guards, with heavy epaulettes glitter- 
ing on his shoulder, but pale and melancholy. 
He kneeled to the queen and kissed her hand, 
then rising, threw himself into the arms of old 
Perez and wept as he pressed him to his heart. 
Gently disengaging himself, he took the hand 
of his old friend, and stood waiting the queen’s 
commands. 

The queen beheld the meeting with interest, 
but her black eyes flashed with fire, as she turn- 
ed them full upon the guilty duke, who stood 
trembling like an aspen before her. 

“ You, sir,” said she, ‘have a stronger wel- 
come for this young man, returned from a burn- 
ing wreck, and thtown upon a shore where sen- 
tence of death awaited him—a sentence for which 
you were largely responsible, my lord. But 
perhaps you know him not? Let me introduce 
you then, to Julian, Dake de Lerma, the oldest 
son and sole heir of your father.” 

“ He may be the oldest son,” said the colonel, 
recovering something of his natural assurance— 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“but in one thing your majesty is in error—my 
father’s will has made me his heir.” 


unmake him,” said the queen, coldly; “and I 
hold in my hand the last will and testament ot 
Alfonso, Duke de Lerma, later in date, and re- 
voking that in your favor, and bestowing all of 
which he was defrauded on your brother.” 


struck him. He glared wildly round, smote his 
forehead with his clenched hand, gasped for 
breath, and then, after a convulsive struggle 
with his feelings, stood motionless as a marble 
statue, and as cold and pallid. ‘The queeneyed 
him sternly and indignantly.” At last he raised 
his head, and, as if he found courage even in des- 
pair, he pointed to Julian, while his lips were 
writhed with an expression of deadly scorn and 
hatred ; and said: 


that uniform which he has disgraced ?” 


grace! You know by whose machination his 
military career was cut short. You know who 
laid the snare into which he fell—the fiendish 
plot, which, but for my clemency, would have 
made you a second Cain—your brother’s mur- 
derer.” 


stammered De Lerma. 


fore the time fixed for the execution, I sought 
you out and imparted the secret to you, and im- 
plored you to intercede with the queen—because 
Ihad sworn to your father never to make the 
secret public—and then it was you declared, 
with a deadly oath, that he should surely die.” 


nature, you resolved to consummate your hid- 
eous crime. And now you ask why he wears 
that uniform. It is at my command, and because 
it is the insignia of his rank as colonel of the 
-horse-guards.” 


blow. “It is useless to struggle against fate !” 
he muttered. 


“surrender the sword you have disgraced. 
You are no longer an officer of Spain, but a 
prisoner to be dealt with as the law shall 
decide.” 
























































“The same power that makes an heir can 


De Lerma staggered back as if a shot had 


“T should like to ask by what right he wears 


“Disgraced! do you dare to speak of dis- 


“I did not know he was my brother then,” 


“No!” said Perez, indignantly. ‘But be- 


“Ay,” said the queen, “deaf to the voice of 


De Lerma appeared stunned by this last heavy 


“And now, sir,” said the queen, sternly— 


De Lerma sullenly unbuckled his belt and cast 
his sheathed sabre at the feet of the queen. 

But Julian, who had remained a sad and silent 
spectator of this scene, now advanced and said : 

“Will your majesty permit me to intercede 
for this unhappy man? I cannot forget, for all 
that has passed, that he is my father’s son; and 
I, the recipient of your forgiveness and your 
bounty, should be most ungrateful if I did not 
invoke your clemency in behalf of one who has 
fallen from so high an estate, that your majesty 
may be well justified in pressing him no farther.” 

“Silence!” said De Lerma, fiercely. ‘ Wait 
till ask your intercession. I seek no mercy 
and will accept none—least of all through your 
means. I hated you as a stiq'_ “ex my 
brother Ihate you more than wor Begs dress. 
Curse® be upon your head, and upw, for who 
have befriended you !” . ‘Nan @ 

The color rose to the queen’s cheek, and she 
sprang to her feet. 

“This in our presence!” she exclaimed. 
“ Away with him! He has forfeited all claims 
to mercy.” 

She waved her hand and an attendant, open- 
ing the door, admitted a file of soldiers into 
whose custody their late colonel was delivered. 
He had by this time recovered all his pride and 
arrogance of manner, ai ‘he left the royal 
presence, as defiant and im,,jeat as when he wore 
the honors of a dukedom.* 

Julian advanced to the queen. 

“My royal mistress,” said he, “you have 
humbled my enemy and restored honor to my 
name. But think me not ungrateful, if I ask 
your permission to lay aside the military rank 
with which you have honored me. Though for- 
tune has given me a name and wealth I never 
dreamed of, I have a secret at my heart which 
unfits me for the duties of a public station. 
There is none to share fortune and fame with 
me—one I prized above all earthly honors is lost 
tome forever. Besides, is it fitting that one who 
has borne arms in a rebellion—” 

“Hush! Julian,” said the queen, “ you should 
not have reminded me of an offence, which I 
should never have known but by your confession. 
That offence does indeed merit punishment. 
But we will refer the sentence to one more com- 
petent to decide upon your deserts.” 

She clapped her hands—and the crimson 
drapery beside her throne parting, Miranda, 
Countess of San Lucar, stepped forth from her 
hiding-place, her radiant beauty enhanced by 
the sense of perfect happiness. 

Julian forgot the royal presence—forgot the 
agitating scenes he had passed through—forgot 
all in the world but the one adored being before 
him, and clasping her in his arms, kissed her 
brow, her cheeks, her lips in rapturous delight. 
Only as the lovely countess extricated herself 
from his embrace, did he realize his position, 
and then he blushed like a girl. 

The queen wiped away the tears of sympathy 
that glittered on her long lashes, and said : 

“Take her, Julian. Our sentence is that you 
wed the countess, and wear the chains of hymen 
as a punishment for fancying those of your 
allegiance too weighty.” 

We have little more to add, for with the re- 
union of the lovers, our narrative is complete. 
Their wedding was the most brilliant that Mad- 
rid had known for many a long year, and the 
diamonds worn by the bride, the envy of the 
queen and court, were a gift from old Perez, 
who, from this hour forth was never known as 
the Miser of Madrid. Indeed his prodigality to 
Julian and his beautiful bride, almost earned 
him the reputation ofa spendthrift. So changed 
was his nature, that his housekeeping became 
the wonder of the city, and old Pedrilla reach- 
ed a point of plumptitude that made her the 
town-talk. 

Julian’s unhappy bales did not witness his 
triumph. On the g after his arrest, he 


was found dead in the apartment to which he was 


confined. In disarming him, a small knife had 
been overlooked, by means of which he had end- 
ed his ill spent life—a tragic close worthy of his 
dark career. 


queen, exerted himself, in association with the 
American minister and others, in behalf of his 
unfortunate comrades of the Lopez expedition, 
and had the happiness of seeing many of them 
almost immediately restored to liberty. He was 
successful, too, in tracing his old friends, the 
gipseys, and learned with delight that Zamina, 
forgetting her transient and ill-placed affection 
for himself, had made both herself and Roderigo 
. happy by bestowing her hand on the young 
Zingaro. When Julian presented himself with 
his bride on his arm, in the gipsey camp, he was 
received by the young couple and by old Mad- 
rilena with heartfelt delight. And now, trust- 
ing that the story of his fortunes has not proved 
without interest to our kind readers, we take our 
leave of the Spanish Trooper. 


tains, in the White Top region, is an extraordi- 
nary manin his way. For more than twenty 
years he has lived 
vast mountain r 

ing and stock raising. He claims, we believe, 
to be a half-breed of the Catawba tribe, and is a 
man of great physical power. He owns about 
1000 acres of land, and raises and sells large 
numbers of cattle and hogs, and takes vast quan- 
tities of wild honey. Although he lives entirely 
alone, the latch-string of his cabin is always out, 
and nothing seems to be more grateful to his 
feelings than the dispensation of his hospitalities. 
But, poor man, he now has no latch-string or 
cabin. During a few days’ absence four weeks 
ago, he returned to find his home a bank of ashes, 
and all that his house contained consumed. When 
we were there last week, he had built a fire upon 
the spot where his domicil stood, and we partook 
of his hospitalities upon a log in the open air. 


his misfortune with calm philosophy. He con- 
soles himself that no wife is made homeless by 
his loss, and no children left without a shelter. 





Julian, Duke de Lerma, the favorite of the 





aoe 
THE HERMIT OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
Willburn Waters, the Hermit of Pond Moun- 


one in the solitude of that 
n, devoting his time to hunt- 


Willburn is a good Christian man, and bears 


He is 46 years old, has lived about half that time 
at his present locality, and has never been at 
Abingdon but twice, though only 30 miles from 
it. Altogether he is aremarkable man—remark- 
able for his physical strength and powers of en- 
durance—remarkable for his social qualities, her- 
mit as he is—remarkable for his morality and 
simple honesty—remarkable for his fearlessness 
and success in the chase, and remarkable for his 
accurate judgment and sound common sense. 
We hope our first visit to his abode will not be 
the last, but that we may be permitted in future 
years to greet him among the tall hemlocks that 
shelter him now, and partake with him in his 
wild solitude his hoe-cake, his bear-meat and his 
venison.— Abingdon Virginian. 
et 
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THE SONG OF SANTA CLAUS. 
BY PAUL WARDSWORTH. 


I’m Santa Claus, the Christmas king, 
From Germany I come; 

Amid its fairy-haunted mounts 
You'll famous home. 


‘Tis like a saintly hermitage, 
From men’s abodes aloof; 

Its sides. ef rock, hung.o’er with moss, 
And branches for a roof. 


A brooklet ripples by its front, 
Broad firs conceal its form; 

Tall pines and cliffs, like guards around, 
Protect it from the storm. 


And there alone through all the year, 
I ply my busy hands, 

Devising presents for the young 
Of different tongues and lands. 


°Tis merry work —‘tis happy toil, 
And swiftly speeds the year; 

Till packing up my gathered stores, 
I call my willing deer. 


Then when the sun forsakes the world, 
I leap into my sleigh; 

I whip my team—they shake their bells, 
Then speed along their way. 


We fly across the mountain-top, 
And sweep along the vale; 

We skim the lakes and rivers wide, 
And through the cities sail. 


Outstrip the winds that rage around, 
Their keenest blasts defy ; 

We leap the-caverns dark and deep, 
Then touch the clouds on high. 


O, fast as flying birds we glide 
Along the frozen snow; 

With cracking whip and jingling bells, 
Thus merrily we go. 


But while we speed our rapid flight, 
At every house we stop; 

Where, be it palace, cot or hut, 
Some Christmas gift I drop. 


And now a “ Merry Christmas” all, 
A happy, merry morn; 
I'll make another visit when 
Another year rolls on. 
——_— ——_+ 2-2 > ______. 


A MODERN HAROUN ALRASCHID. 


Franks, and ordered some meat 


Christians.— Letter from Cairo. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—<- 


WOODEN CANNON BALLS, 








ed for life to Siberia. 





















A man wearing the costume of a cophte (Arab 
Christian), went to the shop of an Arab butcher 
in Cairo, who is noted for his antipathy to the 

: When it was 
supplied the cophte objected that the weight was 
not exact, and the butcher in a rage began abus- 
ing him, after which he heaped curses on Chris- 
tians in general. The cophte told him that he 
would complain to the zabet (police magistrate), 
and ordered the butcher to accompany him to 
the tribunal of that functionary. The butcher, 
thinking that the zabet would be sure to be on 
his side, readily consented, but on arriving at the 
tribunal, he found to his vexation that the zabet 
was no other than his customer. The butcher 
immediately received 500 blows on the soles of 
his fest, and was then dismissed with a recom- 
mendation to be more respectful for the future to 


_A Russian correspondent of the Rochester 
| Union relates the following anecdote of the Rus- 
| sian Czar, which shows that not even emperorg 

are exempt from the operations of sharpers : The 
Emperor Alexander gave a large order for the 
manufacture of cannon balls to some concern at 
Helsingfors, a port in the Gulf. They complet- 
ed the order, stacked up and delivered the balls, 
received their pay, and put the money in their 
pockets. The emperor being there one day upon 
| a visit, took it into his head to inspect the balls. 
| Taking one up, he discoveted that it was ex- 
ceedingly light for iron, and taking out his knife, 
| seraped it and behold it was a wooden ball paint- 

ed black, as was the entire lot. He caused the 
arrest of the swindlers, and they were transport- 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


I said to my husband, one day in November, 
(Twas dark, and cloudy, and murky,) 

To-morrow ’s Thanksgiving, be sure and remember 
To bring up for dinner a turkey! 


“A turkey !—a turkey for Thanksgiving dinner! 
What care we for Thanksgiving Day? 
It’s 3 useless expense—and, as you 're a sinner, 
It’s one I'm not going to pay. 


“ A turkey, indeed!—are you crazy, old woman? 
Now, what do you think is to buy it? 
If you think from my pocket the money "ll come out, 
I'd just like to see you try it. 





“A turkey!—a turkey! Ah, well, did I ever, 
In all the born days of my life, 
Come across such another extravagant creature 
As this same old woman, my wife? 


‘We 've got turnips, potatoes, and corn-bread and beef: 
What more, in the name of creation, 
Could any folks want to sit down for to eat, 
If intending to feed the whole nation? 


“ Get a turkey, indeed, ma’am !—just think of it, now! 
Get a turkey !—ha, ha!—well, I aay, 
Just go now and cook up your dinner— 
Old woman, get out of my way! 


“Did [set a day for Thankegiving? 
Just what's to be thankful for now? 
I spose cause that plaguy old railroad 
Run over my finest cow. 


“Yes, of course, ma’am, I'll buy you a turkey, 
And send to the railroad men, 
With a pressing invitation 
To run down my cows again. 


“ What’s that?—ha! Borrow a turkey? 
* Well, you may do that, if you can; 
And as we need never return it, 
I’m sure it’s a very good plan.” 
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BLIND BENTIE. 


BY MRS. ADA PRESCOTT. 


‘Just hear, mother! just hear! Isn’t it pretty ? 
The prettiest tune! It makes the old fiddle 
sound almost like a fine new one, don’t it?” 

“Tt’s beautiful, darling,” said the mother, 
who had suspended her work that she might 
listen, and who gazed with pride upon her hand- 
some boy. 

He sat in the red sunlight, his back towards 
it and a crimson flood streamed over him until 
he seemed almost glorified in her sight, that 
diminutive ghild of only ten years. 

It’s the prettiest tune I’ve heard you play yet, 
lad. Get it perfect against thy father comes. 
He will think he has heard nothing like it.” 

“And do you believe in the least, mother, do 
you believe he will buy me a new bow? This 
poor old thing! Look how the hairs are broken, 
and it’s so heavy it tires my arm dreadfully.” 

The way the hoy took up the bow, held it, 
and fooked towards his mother, gave evidence 
ofa painful fact. The bonny boy, the bright 
little musician sitting there in the window, 
beyond which the green summer-fields, and the 
holy blue sky, the shining grain, the beautiful 
flowers spread and bloomed all unseen by him, 
the dear, golden haired child was blind. 

His parents loved him so well that the fact 
had lost its painfulness. If he was sightless, he 
was endowed with almost supernatural loveli- 
ness. His skin was like polished alabaster, for 
he cared little about out-door sports; loving 
above all things the little violin which a neigh- 
bor had given him, and from which he drew rare 
and sweet sounds. 

Little Bentie’s father was a pedler. He had 
been married seven years, and had always been 
esteemed an honest man and a good neighbor. 
It was very evident that he was one of the kind- 
est of husbands and fathers, providing well for 
his household, and bearing a love that was al- 
most worship for his dear, blind boy. 

“ Will father be home to-night, mother?” 

“No, boy, don’t expect thy present, till after 
the sun rises again;” said his mother. ‘“To- 
morrow he will come, and I will have some 
cakes baked for him.” 

Meanwhile there was often passing at the cot- 
tage door, until the dame came to wonder what 
could call so many people out on that particular 
day. ‘ 
“ There’s the Widow Green again,” she said, 
as a sombre looking villager with a deep black 
hood upon her head, passed. “That makes the 
third time. Why don’t she come in, I wonder?” 
and going tothe door she cried, “ widow—wid- 
ow!” but the old lady only shook her head. 

It was getting to be supper-time, so the milk 
and bread were served. Then the long, shining 
curls of the boy were carefully combed out, but 
owing to his earnest entreaties he was allowed 
to sit up somewhat later than usual. 

It was past eight and a full moon laid glorious 
light over all the village roads. Chatting in low 
tones, groups might be seen here and there with 
anxious faces standing by the roadside. Ever 
and anon those who were nearest turned an anx- 
ious look towards Baptiste’s pretty cottage. 

“She is sitting there by the window in the 
midst of the vines,” said an old man. “ Her 
little boy is with her; I saw them both as 1 
came by.” 

“Poor thing !” 
with sighs. 

“Doesn't she know?” asked a new-comer, 
joining the group. 

“‘ How should she? she takes no paper. No, 
it is plain that some of us had better acquaint 
her with it—who shall it be ?” 

“Not I—not I,” and they all shrank back as 
if from some dreaded task. 

“Tt isa sorrow that she must know,’ 
Widow Green, appearing with her black hood a 
| little awry.. ‘I tried to gather courage to go 
in there three times, but it was enough to make 
one’s heart fail to see her happy face, and hear 
the fittle one playing so beautifully on his violin.” 

“You could do it the best,” said two or three 
voices. 

So she might best have uttered an ordinary 
scandal, but this was weighty and horrible news. 


So said one and another, 


” said 





The minister was gone from the village, the law- 


yer objected being the bearer, and the doctor was 
attending a dying patient. 


An old man shook his white, white locks, as 


he'said slowly, “I should ne’er ha’ thought Bap- 


tiste capable of doing such a deed.” Mean- 
while, the Widow Green was walking slowly to- 
wards the little cottage. 

The mother was singing now. The golden 
locks of her little boy floated over her bosom, 
he was fast asleep. Just as she was preparing to 
carry him into his own little room, the Widow 
Green came in. 

“Tt’s a fine night,” she said, moving the 
flickering candle farther back on the rude pine 
table, that it might not shine directly in her 
face. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night ;” replied the dame, 
softly. 

“Are you going to lay your boy down?” in- 
quired the widow. 

“T was, but now I will let him stay. When 
T hold him thus, I think of the time he was a 
babe, before we knew—” there was a long pause. 
She meant before they knew that he was blind. 

“ He’s a sweet child !” said the widow. 

“ He’s a great comfort,” murmured the mother, 
touching her lips lightly to his white brow. 

“What a greater comfort he would be—if— 
if—if, for instance, Baptiste should be taken 
away.” 

“O, yes! but I never think of that,’ said the 
mother, hastily. “Ilove my boy, but I love my 
husband better.” 

“ Yes, but we must all die,” sighed the widow. 
“ And our time for death and trouble may be 
nearer than we think.” 

“ Widow,” the voice sounded soft, low, yet 
ominous—“have you’ brought me any bad 
news ?” 

For amoment the garrulous woman was silent, 
completely overcome by the suddenness of the 
question. 

“Because you had better tell me in direct 
words—and let me know quickly.” 

“Put your boy in his bed then.”’ 

“ No—no, I will keep him by me; I shall be 
calmer. ‘O, God, bless me! what woe is in 
store for me ?” 

“Tt may be all false,” said the widow. 

“Tt, what—O, what can they say against 
Baptiste ?” 

“Tt said—the paper said that they slept ina 
room in Balisle,” 

“ They—who—who ?” 

“ Baptiste, your husband, and—he—the man— 
who was—played foul with.” 

“O, my God! O, my God!” exclaimed the 
poor woman, overcome with a momentary faint- 


ness. 
“Now they will blame me,’ exclaimed the 


widow, starting up. “I wish it had pleased 
Providence to send some one else.” 

“ Tell me—tell me,” implored the haggard 
wife, pressing her child to her bosom as she 
arose—‘‘they do not think, they cannot think 
that—that—”’ 

“The paper said that Baptiste was arrested— 
but it has got to be proved, you know—there ! 
she will kill herself and the child, too !”’ 

The mother on hearing this had fallen insen- 
sible, her sleeping child still clutched to her bosom. 
The boy awoke crying for his mother. By this 
time others had gathered to learn the result, and 
the cottage was full. For a long while the poor 
wife and mother laid insensible. 

The next morning she was calm, tearless and 
very pale. To all offers of assistance she replied 
that she could do for herself, except one, and 
that concerned her child. 

“Little Bentie, thou must go and stay with 
the Widow Green,” she said, and her voice 
quivered. 

“T would rather stay with you, mother.” 

“No, my child; Iam going away fora few 
days, and I must be obeyed, thou must stay with 
the widow.” 

“And may I take my violin ?” 

“Yes, and she will let you play all day, till I 
come back.” 

“Will you bring my father back ?” 

He did not see that fearful spasm that passed 
over the poor mother’s face, the uplifting of tear- 
less eyes—the wild gesture of her arms. He 
only heard a low, almost sweet reply : 

“ Perhaps I will, Bentie.” 

“ What makes your voice change, mother?” 

O, how every question cut that woman to the 
heart! thrusting it through and through, and 
twisting like the twisting of cold steel, till na- 
ture was almost dissolved! She could scarcely 
bear it. To his last query she returned an al- 
most inarticulate answer—and forbade his speak- 

ing further. 

The poor little blind boy was taken over to 
Widow Green's, and the disconsolate wife of 
Baptiste, with a small bundle in her hand, was 
lifted into the rude cart in which she was to 
journey part of the way. It was night before 
she reached the town of Balisle, and she could 
not gain admittance to her husband till the fol- 


lowing morning. 

Baptiste was walking his cell when they an- 
nounced that his wife wanted to see him. He 
braced himself against the wall. She had re- 
solved to be firm, but at sight of the man she 
loved, the father of her child, her resolution gave 
way and she fell within his clasping arms only 
sobbing, ‘ O, Baptiste, O, Baptiste!” 

His reply, strong man though he was, was 
made with sobbing and with tears. 

“ How did they dare to put you here? You, 
an innocent man? How did they dare accuse 
my husband of such adeed? O, Baptiste, it is 
cruel! it is cruel.” 

“They found me alone with him—my knife 


near him, and my clothes bloody. What else 
could they do but suspect me? If it had been 
| our holy man at home, and I had seen him in 


such circumstances, I should have said, ‘he is 
guilty.’ Bat I knew nothing about it. The 
deed must have been done at midnight; the man 
had been dead hours. As for me I waked out 
of a sound sleep, and on getting up observed 
myself covered with red stains. I followed the 
tracks till I went to the body, and stood borror- 
struck at the fearfal sight. At that moment 











some one came in, cried murder, and I wa 
rested, I fear it will go hard withme, Do 
believe it at home !” 

The wife shook her head sadly, “Ic 
tell what they may believe,” she said— 
those who knew you swear you are innocer 

“And my boy! O, I was coming hor 
him so happy! I bought him a bow—a bx 
ful bow. Does he know it?” 

The mother shook her head. 
speak. 

Meanwhile the trial came on rapidly. 
wife and mother remained in Balisle; ber 
was safe, and happy with his violin, dic 
perhaps regret her absence very much; * 
least, she hoped. It was an exciting case 
ple from all parts of the country flocked to I 
and its court-house, The evidence for the 
oner was satisfactory—no one could bring 
against his fair fame, so far as he was k 
It was declared that the two men were hy 
disputing before they slept. Baptiste 
plained that they were talking politics 
both were very vehement, but wished each 
good night pleasantly, One ill favored 
gave evidence that he had heard the mur 
man say he regretted he was not arme:! 
that he was going to sleep in the same roon: 
Baptiste. On the whole, circumstances 
against the prisoner, It was enough tha: 
shirt and hands were bloody, and that the | 
which had lodged in the heart of a fellow 
was his, and bore his initials. These thi: 
could not himself deny. He only declare 
he was the victim of some foul conspiracy 


She cou). 





“Don't you see the little brat is blind # 
for us again, and then we'll show you whe 
court-house is.” 

This some coarse men said jecringly to» 
who stood foot-sore, travel stained and 
against the fence that surrounded the pr 
where the court was in session. 

The tired little fingers grasped the bow 
though the white chin quivéred and th. 
hands trembled, yet the child played stead 
inspiriting air. 

“ Now give us another, little one, and h 
penny.” 

“Shame !—let him go, don’t you se 
tired he is?” 

So cried one of the throng, as he took t 
by the hand. ; 

“T want to see my father,” murmur 
boy, while two big tears stole down his ch« 

“You shall, sonny, you shall, He 
come along of me, and I'll put you rig 
the very place, then you can set your fidd 
ing, and your daddy'll hear you. Ther 
we're going up the steps—and now you're 
Here’s a place for you to stand.” 

At that moment there happened to be 
found silence. The lawyer for the defe: 
just closed a most moving plea, and man 
was silently coursing its way down 
cheeks. Softly, sweetly, there came ip i 
a wild, plaintive cry for mercy, so it seen 

The woman who sat near the prisoner, 
to her feet with the loud ery of —" Benti: 
Bentie—he’s dead, dead—and the ang 
telling me,” while the prisoner also sta 
his fect, held out his arms and sobbed : 

“ My poor blind boy !” 

‘They were pushing the child forward, 
had fallen off, and his beautiful, sight 
were raised, as if imploring some kind + 
aid him. It was a most touching sce: 
soon as the woman caught sight of | 
rushed from her seat, and catching the 
her arms she turned round again, and 
forward, threw herself on her knees at 
of the judge, and there made one of t! 
heart stirring, solemn appeals that w 
heard outside of the bar. The judge 
lawyers were moved to tears. The bl 
put up his little clasped hands, and mately 
The father, whose serene countenance | 
clouded for a moment, gazed about wit! 
a smile of triumph, and the consequen 
the verdict was postponed, and the priso 
ommended to mercy. 

The result proved the wisdom of this 
Just three months afterward to a day 
who was dangerously wounded in a seriot 
expired, and with his dying breath 
that he had committed the murder of w 
pedler was accused. Then there were , 
joicings, bonfires and illuminations. T 
oner was led forth in triamph, compl: 
quitted of all intention of guilt. If he! 
condemned on the day that litte B 
moved the hearts of the people, he woul 
likelihood have met an ignominious | 
unavailing sorrow could not have brow 
from the grave. A gentleman hearing 
Bentie’s exploit (for the child had over 
while stopping atthe Widow Green's), 
how he had bogged his way from town 

by playing sweet airs on his little violir 
the privilege of presenting him with » 
instrument, and defraying all expen 
thoroagh musical education, so that ¢ 
Bentic became one of the greatest vir 
the aye in which he lived, 
THE ART OF NUT QUARKEL! 


Sensible hashand—" Hew is it we m 
rel, Mrs Xanuppe? Well, I will tell y 
see, fora quarrel, and especially a goor 
it is necessary to have two parties. 
can't makes quarrel. Now, if Lam ; 
relsome humor, and break out, my wile 
coul and collected and doesn't say & 


my Wife is peevieh aod displays mor 
than i+ hecuming to one of her beautif 
her husband, remain as unmoved as t) 
ment, of elee chest myself into the be 


am listening fur the mnument to one 
heavenly rongs. Tous, whilet one pa 
canicaliy furnug, the osier is ascala + 
potas ta all var quarrels, there is in 
cosuviling power. Seriously, we never 
because there is a phibmuphic compact 
us hever to yuarrel together We om 
one a 4 tine, aud it is atoniching, if » 
& qaarrel alone, how very soon it + 
That's oar secret, madam; and | show 
yuu, and all Aautippes wo follow i.” 
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Gratitude isthe masic of the beart, 
chords are swept by the breezes of kit 











\inister was gone from the village, the law- 
ected being the bearer, and the doctor was 
ng a dying patient. 

old man shook his white, white locks, as 
\ slowly, “I should ne’er ha’ thought Bap- 
apable of doing such a deed.” Mean- 
the Widow Green was walking slowly to- 
the little cottage. 

mother was singing now. The golden 
f her little boy floated over her bosom, 
fast asleep. Justas she was preparing to 
him into his own little room, the Widow 
came in. 

’s a fine night,” she said, moving the 
ing candle farther back on the rude pine 
that it might not shine directly in her 


8 a beautifal night ;” replied the dame, 


re you going to lay your boy down?” in- 
| the widow. 
was, but now I willlet him stay. When 
i him thus, I think of the time he was a 
before we knew—” there was a long pause. 
aeant before they knew that he was blind. 
{e’s a sweet child !”’ said the widow. 
.le’s a great comfort,”’ murmured the mother, 
ing her lips lightly to his white brow. 
‘Vhat a greater comfort he would be—if— 
., for instance, Baptiste should be taken 
), yes! but Inever think of that,” said the 
er, hastily. ‘“Ilove my boy, but I love my 
and better.” 
Yes, but we must all die,” sighed the widow. 
id our time for death and trouble may be 
er than we think.” 
Widow,” the voice sounded soft, low, yet 
‘ous—“‘ have you’ brought me any bad 
3 q” 
or amoment the garrulous woman was silent, 
pletely overcome by the suddenness of the 
stion. 
Because you had better tell me in direct 
is—and let me know quickly.” 
Put your boy in his bed then.” 
No—no, I will keep him by me; I shall be 
ver. “O, God, bless me! what woe is in 
» for me?” 
It may be all false,” said the widow. 
It, what—O, what can they say against 
tiste ?”” 
It said—the paper said that they slept ina 
a in Balisle.” 
They—who—who ?” 
Baptiste, your husband, and—he—the man— 
was—played foul with.” 
O, my God! O, my God!” exclaimed the 
* woman, overcome with a momentary faint- 


Now they will blame me,” exclaimed the 
yw, starting up. “I wish it had pleased 
vidence to send some one else.” 
Tell me—tell me,” implored the haggard 
, pressing her child to her bosom as she 
e—“they do not think, they cannot think 
+that—” 
The paper said that Baptiste was arrested— 
it has got to be proved, you know—there ! 
will kill herself and the child, too !’’ 
he mother on hearing this had fallen insen- 
v, her sleeping child still clutched to her bosom. 
boy awoke crying for his mother. By this 
. others had gathered to learn the result, and 
cottage was full. For a long while the poor 
and mother laid insensible. 
“he next morning she was calm, tearless and 
y pale. To all offers of assistance she replied 
she could do for herself, except one, and 
concerned her child. 
Little Bentie, thou must go and stay with 
Widow Green,” she said, and her voice 
vered. 
I would rather stay with you, mother.” 
No, my child; Iam going away fora few 
vs, and I must be obeyed, thou must stay with 
widow.” 
‘And may I take my violin ?” 
‘Yes, and she will let you play all day, till I 
ue back.” 
‘Will you bring my father back ?” 
He did not see that fearful spasm that passed 
r the poor mother’s face, the uplifting of tear- 
3 eyes—the wild gesture of her arms. He 
y heard a low, almost sweet reply : 
‘« Perhaps I will, Bentie.” 
‘What makes your voice change, mother?” 
O, how every question cut that woman to the 
ut! thrusting it through and through, and 
sting like the twisting of cold steel, till na- 
e was almost dissolved! She could scarcely 
iit. To his last query she returned an al- 
\st inarticulate answer—and forbade his speak- 
r further. 
he poor little blind boy was taken over to 
idow Green’s, and the disconsolate wifé of 
ptiste, with a small bundle in her hand, was 
ed into the rude cart in which she was to 
imney part of the way. It was night before 
» reached the town of Balisle, and she could 
t gain admittance to her husband till the fol- 
ving morning. 
Baptiste was walking his cell when they an- 
unced that his wife wanted to see him. He 
iced himself against the wall. She had re- 
lved to be firm, but at sight of the man she 
ed, the father of her child, her resolution gave 
iy and she fell within his clasping arms only 
bing, ‘“ O, Baptiste, O, Baptiste!” 
His reply, strong man though he was, was 
de with sobbing and with tears. 
‘How did they dare to put you here? 
innocent man? How did they dare accuse 
husband of such a deed? O, Baptiste, it is 
el! it is cruel.” 
‘They found me alone with him—my knife 
irhim, and my clothes bloody. What else 
ild they do but suspect me? If it had been 
-holy man at home, and T had seen him in 
h circumstances, I should have said, ‘he is 
ilty’ But I knew nothing about it. The 
-d must have been done at mi t; the man 
1 been dead hours. As for me I waked out 
a sound sleep, and on getting up observed 
self covered with red stains. I followed the 
cks till I went to the body, and stood horror- 
uck at the fearful sight. At that moment 
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some one came in, cried murder, and I was ar- 


rested. I fear it will go hard withme. Do they 
believe it at home ?” 
The wife shook her head sadly. “I cannot 


tell what they may believe,” she said—“ but 
those who know you swear you are innocent.” 

“And my boy! O, I was coming home to 
him so happy! I bought him a bow—a beauti- 
ful bow. Does he know it?” 

The mother shook her head. 
speak. 

Meanwhile the trial came on rapidly. The 
wife and mother remained in Balisle; her child 
was safe, and happy with his violin, did not 
perhaps regret her absence very much; so, at 
least, she hoped. It was an exciting case. Peo- 
ple from all parts of the country flocked to Balisle 
and its court-house. The evidence for the pris- 
oner was satisfactory—no one could bring aught 
against his fair fame, so far as he was known. 
It was declared that the two men were heavily 
disputing before they slept. Baptiste ex- 
plained that they were talking politics, and 
both were very vehement, but wished each other 
good night pleasantly. One ill-favored man 
gave evidence that he had heard the murdered 
man say he regretted he was not armed, and 
that he was going to sleep in the same room with 
Baptiste. On the whole, circumstances were 
against the prisoner. It was enough that his 
shirt and hands were bloody, and that the knife 
which had lodged in the heart of a fellow-man 
was his, and bore his initials. These things he 
could not himself deny. He only declared that 
he was the victim of some foul conspiracy. 


She could not 





“Don’t you see the little brat is blind? Play 
for us again, and then we’ll show you where the 
court-house is.” 

This some coarse men said jeeringly toa child 
who stood foot-sore, travel.stained and weary 
against the fence that surrounded the premises 
where the court was in session. 

The tired little fingers grasped the bow, and 
though the white chin quivéred and the tiny 
hands trembled, yet the child played steadily an 
inspiriting air. 

“ Now give us another, little one, and here’s a 
penny.” 

“Shame!—let him go, don’t you see how 
tired he is ?” 

So cried one of the throng, as he took the boy 
by the hand. 

“T want to see my father,” murmured the 
boy, while two big tears stole down his cheeks. 

“You shall, sonny, you shall. Here, just 
come along of me, and I'll put you right into 
the very place, then you can set your fiddle ago- 
ing, and your daddy’ll hear you. There, now 
we’re going up the steps—and now you’re inside. 
Here’s a place for you to stand.” 

At that moment there happened to be a pro- 
found silence. The lawyer for the defence had 
just closed a most moving plea, and many a tear 
was silently coursing its way down bronzed 
cheeks. Softly, sweetly, there came i the lull, 
a wild, plaintive cry for mercy, so it seemed. 

The woman who sat near the prisoner, sprang 
to her feet with the loud cry of—‘ Bentie—little 
Bentie—he’s dead, dead—and the angels are 
telling me,” while the prisoner also started to 
his feet, held out his arms and sobbed : 

My poor blind boy !” 

‘They were pushing the child forward, his hat 
had fallen off, and his beautiful, sightless eyes 
were raised, as if imploring some kind spirit to 
aid him. It was a most touching scene. As 
soon as the woman caught sight of him, she 
rushed from her seat, and catching the child in 
her arms she turned round again, and coming 
forward, threw herself on her knees at the feet 
of the judge, and there made one of the most 
heart-stirring, solemn appeals that was ever 
heard outside of the bar. The judge and tlie 
lawyers were moved to tears. The blind child 
put up his little clasped hands, and mutely joined. 
The father, whose serene countenance had been 
clouded for a moment, gazed about with almost 
a-smile of triumph, and the consequence was, 
the verdict was postponed, and the prisoner rec- 
ommended to mercy. 

The result proved the wisdom of this decision. 
Just three months afterward to a day, a man 
who was dangerously wounded ina serious affray 
expired, and with his dying breath confessed 
that he had committed the murder of which the 
pedler was accused. Then there were great re- 
joicings, bonfires and illuminations. The pris- 
oner was led forth in triumph, completely ac- 
quitted of all intention of guilt. If he had been 
condemned on the day that little Bentie so 
moved the hearts of the people, he would in all 
likelihood have met an ignominious fate—and 
unavailing sorrow could not have brought him 
from the grave. A gentleman hearing of little 
Bentie’s exploit (for the child had overheard all 
while stopping atthe Widow Green’s), hearing 
how he had begged his way from town to town, 
by playing sweet airs on his little violin, begged 
the privilege of presenting him with a valuable 
instrument, and defraying all expenses for a 
thorough musical education, so that eventually 
Bentic became one of the greatest violinists of 
the age in which he lived. 

=o 
THE ART OF NOT QUARRELING, 

Sensible husband—‘ Hew is it we never quar- 
rel, Mrs. Xanuppe? Well, I will tell you. You 
see, fur a quarrel, and especially a good quarrel, 
it is necessary to huve two parties. One person 
can’t makes quarrel. Now, if Iam_ ina quar. 
relsome humor, and break out, my wife remains 
cool and collected and doesn’t say a word. If 
my wife is peevish acd displays more temper 
than is becoming to one of her beautiful sex, I, 
her husband, remaia as unmoved as the monu- 
ment, or else cheat myself into the belief that L 
am listening fur the moment to one of Grisi’s 
heavenly songs. ‘Thus, whilst one party is vol 
canically fuming, the ocher is as calin as a co!d 
potato. la all vur quarrels, there is in this way 
conuolling power. Seriously, we never quarrel, 
because there is a philosophic compact between 
us never to quarrel together. We only quarrel 
one al u tine, and ic is astonishing, if you leave 
a@ quarrel alone, how very soon it dies out! 


That's our secret, madam; and I should advise 
you, and all Nautippes to follow it.” 
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Gratitude is the music of the heart, when its 
chords are swept by the breezes of kindness. 
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WOODEN LEGS: 


— OR,— 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 

Ir was not many months after the battle of 
Waterloo, where I came off minus a leg, that, 
one morning as I loitered over my breakfast at 
the club, my eye was struck by the advertisement 
of an ingenious artist who offered to such as had 
need of them, new constructed, new invented, 
patent wooden and cork legs, so admirably made 
and fitted for use, that of the tWo, they seemed 
rather to have the advantage over a man’s natural 
legs of flesh, bone, nerves and muscles. 

I was pondering over the advantage thus 
proffered by the advertiser, when I heard on the 
stairs the “tomp,tomp, tomp!” of my fellow- 
lodger and old friend, Colonel W——, who had 
left one of his legs somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pyramids of Egypt, about seventeen 
years before, and a minute after the old colonel 
entered my room, with a loud sounding dead on 
his wooden leg, which always reminded me of 
the stone footsteps of the statue of the Comman- 
dant in Don Giovanni, for my friend had grown 
very corpulent and heavy, since he had relin- 
quished active service. 

“Colonel W: ,” cried I, my head being 
still full of the advertisement, “ here’s good 
news, great news !” 

“ Ah, indeed !”’ said the colonel, who was rather 
laconic, and who looked at the newspaper I held 
in my hand. 

“ Capital, capital!” I continued, laying down 
the paper, and rubbing my hands together. 

“What, have you got your majority? well, 
I think it is time, after so many years’ hard ser- 
vice, and when a fellow has got not merely one 
foot, but a whole leg in the grave,’’ rejoined the 
colonel, who was not often addicted to joking; 
but who laughed heartily at the witticism which 
gave mea shooting pain all along the right side 
of my body. (Mem.—it was the right leg the 
French had shot off at Waterloo.) 

“No, my friend, it isn’t that yet;” said I, re- 
covering from my twinge, and rubbing my hands 
gaily as before. ; 

“No, ah then, I understand—your old uncle 
down in Yorkshire, is gone to heaven at last.” 

“No, you are wrong again, colonel.” 

“ Well, you have won a prize in the lottery.” 

“No, still wrong.” ‘ 

“Why then, I suppose your former fair one, 
who cut you with your half-pay and wooden leg, 
for the rich old East India general, has run away 
with her husband’s black footman.” 

“Still wide of the mark,” said I; “though to 
be sure it is something about wooden legs ; here’s 
a clever fellow, more mindful of us than they at 
the Horse Guards, who offers us such excellent 
stumpers as were never before known, triple 
joints, springs that never go wrong, improved 
straps, greatest comfort to the wearer—horseback 
—not to be distinguished in a fashionable quad- 
rille. Only look here, colonel ;” and I handed 
him the paper with my finger on the paragraph. 

“Pshaw, all puff and humbug,” cried he, 
throwing down the paper contemptuously. “ One 
may see with half an eye, that you and wooden 
legs have not been long acquainted. Why, man, 
after every affair, in which a few legs have been 
lopped off, some impudent fellow like this, has 
advertised such double-improved wooden legs as 
would tempt one to part with the naiural one, 
only to have the advantage of its substitute.” 

“ But, colonel,” said J, “here are certificates 
from those who have tried this man’s wooden 
legs ” 

“Hang his wooden legs,” replied Colonel 
W—, “and hang his certificates ; do you think 
they had no certificates in formertimes? Wasn’t 
I once taken in myself, and didn’t the advertiser 
give a certificate that a wooden—no, a cork leg 
of his manufacturing, worn by a general officer, 
had been taken by the Prince Regent for his real 
leg, and his real leg that was rather rheumatic, 
for his cork leg; and didn’t the leg I bought 
from the scoundrel founder with me the first 
time I sported it, between this very house and 
the next street.’ 

“ But, my old friend,” said I, unwilling to re- 
linquish my hopes in the new invention; “‘ you 
know the mechanical sciences have been much 
improved of late years, and—” 

“T tell you what I know,” said the colonel, 
who was no perfectibilian, but rather a statu quo- 
ite, I know a wooden leg will always be a wood- 
en leg, and there’s an end of it. By the time 
you have worn yours as long as I have mine, 
you will think no more about it, or feel loth to 
change it for a new-fangled one. In the mean- 
while, instead of fooling away your money, take 
my advice, which will save it, and do as I do. 
Whenever I am travelling, and sleep upon the 
road, I give boots a sixpence instead of a shilling, 
as he has only half the trouble with me that he 
has with a man of two shves or boots. This, 
and an economy in shoe leather, are the only 
advantages I have been able to find out in a 
wooden leg; and I think people in our circum- 
stances have a right to make the most of them.” 





Having thus said, and stamped his timber toe 
on the floor, as people at public dinners strike 
their hands on the table to clench the argument, 
Colonel W 
out a cup of coffee. 





sat down, and poured himself 
I again took up the paper 
Laudatory paragraphs and puffs were not so nu- 
merous in those days as they have since become. 
The publishers had not yet improved the tactics 


daily and weekly press with accounts of fashion. 
able novels, with the assurances that such a 
forthcoming work was already exciting the great- 
est sensation in the beau monde, the secret hav- 
ing got abroad that the fair authoress of it, was, 
if not a princess of the blood, at the very least, 
the wite of a peer of the realm, and with criti- 
cisms paid, like “ accidents and offences,” at so 
much a line. 

No! puffs were then generally confined to 
those to whom they seemed legitimately to be- 
long—to quack doctors, to Macassar oils, patent 
blackings, and now and then to a more circum- 


-London ball-room.” 





scribed speculator, like my friend of the patent 
wooden legs. It therefore naturally happened 
that my eye was soon again caught by “ Miracu- 
lous invention, invaluable to all those brave 
heroes who have fought their country’s battle, 
and have enwreathed their brows with laurels, 
by losing their legs, etc.” 

“Well,” thought I, knowing it would be 
vain to attempt to make my obstinate companion 
Colonel W— go with me, “ I will go at all events, 
and see what these new wooden legs are like. 
I am not forced to buy, because I go to the fel- 
low’s shop—and there can be no harm in that, 
to be sure.” 

So I took down the advertiser’s address, for 
which I was quizzed by the colonel, who observed 
what I was doing, and shortly after stumped 
out of my lodgings into Bond Street, on my 
way to the Strand. As I -passed the door of 
—— Library, I saw in the mysterious twilight 
that reigns in that sanctuary of light literature 
and pleasant gossip, my particular chum, Major 
MacKim, seated in a corner, motionless as a 
Chinese joss ina pagoda, and holding in his 
hands the ‘“ Times,” whose double sheet fell 
over his outstretched wooden leg ; for, like my- 
self, poor MacKim was minus a real leg. So 
absorbed was he, that my ingress was unobserved. 
When I looked over his shoulder on the paper, 
I understood at once what had so fascinated 
him, for there was “ Miraculous invention,” and 
all the rest of the wooden leg maker’s flaming 
advertisement. 

“There’s good news for us, Mac,” said I, 
stepping forward and putting my finger on the 
paragraph, “if it isn’t too good to be true.” 

“ Ah, Charles—glad to see you—glad to see 
you indeed!” said the major, who, turning at 
once to the subject which occupied his mind, 
added, “‘ but what do you think of these stump- 
ers? The tellow promises great things, doesn’t 
he ?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Mac, I have also 
been reading his promises, and was on the way 
to see what his legs were like, when I saw you 
here.” 

“ T suppose the advertisement is as full of lies 
as those of Dr. Solomon's ‘ Balm of Gilead,’ all 
a hum,” said the major. 

“Hem! hem !—very likely,” said I, “but 
still there can be no harm in going to see.” 

“No, certainly—none in the least—we needn’t 
buy, you know.” 

“?*Pon my soul, I don’t care if I go with you,” 
said MacKim, rising. 

This was just what I wanted, and after gossip- 
ing half an hour with some droppers-in, I con- 
tinued my journey with Mac. 

“Tf this fellow could really set me on my pins, 
so that I could get through a quadrille, as he 
promises, I should not begrudge a few guineas,” 
said Mac, as we were making the pleasant de- 
scent of the Haymarket, arm in arm and wooden 
leg to wooden leg—tor he had lost his left—I my 
right limb. 

“Tf he could so joint his timber as to make 
riding more-comfortable, 1 would willingly pay 
his price,” said I. ‘I don’t care much about 
dancing.” 

“Nor I, for dancing’s sake,”’ replied Mac, “ but 
only as it would enable me to escape from the 
scandals and borings of antiquated maids and 
chaperoning mothers, and all the treble distilled 
stupidity that flows from the ‘ wall fruit’ of a 


“T get over that, at least in good part,” said 
I, “‘for I never go to a ball until supper-time, 
and then it is astonishing how bore-proot a fel 
glasses of champagne render a man.” 

“That may do pretty well,” said Mac; “but 
did it never strike you that we non-dancers are 
looked upon like non-voters at an election—as 
if we had no right to be there—as if we were in 
the way. Butstop! here’s Jermyn Street—let’s 
call on Tebbets, who not only wants a leg him- 
self, but being an engineer officer, and mechani- 
cal, and mathematical, and all that sort of thing, 
may go with us, and tell us whether this fellow’s 
wooden legs are built on a right principle.” 

The thought was a good one, and we stopped 
in Jermyn Street. Tebbets was an excellent 
fellow, but like most of the mathematical men 
I have known, rather slow and prosy. He had 
not seen the advertisement, but when we told 
him of it, he began to explain the thousand and 
one reasons why the advertiser should not be 
able to make such a wooden leg as he boasted he 
had made, and mathematized Mac and myself, 
who had never got over the ‘ pons asinorum,’ un- 
til our patience was exhausted, our ideas con- 
fused, and we almost anathematized him and 
his science. Tebbets, however, agreed to accom- 
pany us, and give us the benefit of a lecture 
(from which we prayed heaven to deliver us), 
when he should have the patent invention itself 
before him. 

The address I had in my waistcoat pocket, 
led us to one of those dingy streets a little be- 
yond Temple Bar, and as we got there, and to 
the door of the wooden leg maker, the wonderful 
friends of our childhood, the now inactive and 
almost forgotten wooden-men of St. Dunstan’s 
struck three on the sonorous bell. We entered 
the shop. The advertisement had had its effect, 
for there were three other half pay, and half- 
legged men already there trying on the pua- 
tent stumpers, and we had scarcely time to 
louk around us when two more individuals in 
the same predicament arrived, and asked fora 
sight at the new wooden legs. 

While Mac and I smiled at this curious and 
increasing congregation, our scientific friend, 
Tebbets, took up a specimen of the@invention, 
and examived its principles and its construction 
in detail. As we were doing this, in stamped 
our general friend, Captain Osborne, of the 





frigate, who had been sent sailing east of the 
Temple Bar by the advertisement. 

“Ah, Mac, are you here—and you, Charley— 
and you, Tebbets?” said the captain. “ Come, 
Tebbets, as you are overhauling the timber-toe, 
and know what's what, tell us what you think of 
it ?”” 

“It's no go,” seriously said our mathematical 
friend, “and I'll tell you on what principle of 
mechanics.” 

As Mac and I shrunk from a second scientific 











lecture, who should put his wooden leg out of a | 


hackney coach at the shop door, but my brave 
comrade, Captain Singleton, whom I had not 
seen since the battle of Vittoria, where for some 
time we lay side by side, he with a shot in his 
leg, and I with a contusion which ended in 
nothing serious. I had not offered my hand to 


him, ere another wooden leg, the owner of which | 


I knew not, issued from some vehicle. 


“ Ah, Charley, my boy!” exclaimed Singleton, | 


warmly shaking hands as he recognized me. 
“ Well met—well met under any circumstances ! 
But pray, tell me what these wooden legs are 
like ?” 

“ There’s our scientific friend, Tebbets, with- 
in,” said I, “deciding secundem artem, on the 
merits of the invention, and a choice collection 
of one-legged heroes besides.” 

I went with the new comers into the interior 
of the shop. Captain Singleton, who knew 
most of them there, and was as merry a dog as 
evér shook hands, laughed immoderately, and 
counted heads. We were already eleven! But 
scarcely were we counted, when another walked 
in, and then, in the course of a few minutes, 
another, and another, and another, until we were 
fifteen! Meanwhile, Tebbets was going on with 
his lecture on the patent wooden leg, showing, to 
the no small annoyance of the patentee, who 
evidently wished him further for thus criticising 
his invention before so many who might have 
been customers, all the false principles included 
in its construction. I really believe the artist 
would have given him a leg gratis, to get him 
out of his shop. But Captain Singleton, who 
was impatient, and as generous as impatient, in- 
terrupted the lecturer by saying, that after all 
the proper way of judging of the new article 
was to buy one and try it. Tebbets looked at 
him with astonishment, which did not prevent 
Singleton from paying the price demanded, 
and putting on the leg instanter. The second 
step he took with it nearly brought his cose in 
contact with the counter—a false step, which the 
inventor attributed entirely to want of practice 
and attention to his rules in the wearer. No 
one else was at all disposed to purchase, and a 
general move from the shop was contemplated, 
when Singleton proposed that as we had all met 
there so curiously, we should not part so soon, 
but go and dine all together at some coffee- house, 
and make a day (night ?) of it. 

“ Well,” said Captain Osborne of the 
frigate, “it is not often that fifteen timber-toes 
join sail. I, for one, put myself under the con- 
voy. Captain Singleton’s new craft may be no 
clipper, but we'll launch it gaily, notwith- 
standing.” 

Major MacKim spoke in the same sense, and 
so did Tebbets, who was particularly anxious to 
see how Captain Singleton’s leg would bear him, 
and, in short, the whole company agreed to ad- 
journ to the Piazza Coffeehouse and order 
dinner. Our march to Covent Garden, as we 
stumped along two by two, with Singleton 
learning to use his new leg bringing up the 
rear at a distance, was not undbserved by some 
cockney wits. 

But nevef shall I forget the faces of the 
waiters at the Piazza, as we filed sonorously into 
the coffee-room, making the wooden floor creak 
with our timber toes. In somewhat more than 
an hour, dinner was served up in a private room. 
Ido not remember that the dinner was very 
good, or the wine either, but we had good appe- 
tites, and good company made the wine excellent. 
The bottle circulated freely, and having soon 
got to that happy point, when men never think 
how much more they can prudently drink, we 
continued until prudence and discretion were 
quite out of the question. 

Iam notoper. I should be sorry to obtain 
the reputation of one, and must here say in 
excuse, that not only were several of the party 
thus accidentally collected old friends, but most 
of us had at some time or other, been on the 
same foreign service, or had visited or been 
quartered in the same places in different parts of 
the world. There was, therefore, most ample 
subject for conversation, and generally of an 
exciting kind. One “I remember” produced 
another, and one story followed another all 
around the table. We “fought our battles o’er 
again,” we drank toasts to each of them, we 
huzzaed at the battle of Trafalgar, but by the 
time we got down to Waterloo, our enthusiasm 
and the effect of the wine was such, that Captain 
Singleton took off his new wooden leg, waved it 
in triumph in the air, and I believe, without a 
single exception, we followed his example with 
our old ones. 

After this ebullition, according to the best of 
my recollection, we sat down, and then that 
merry fellow, Captain Singleton, proposed in a set 
speech, that we should form ourselves into a club, 
which should meet at dinner once a fortnight 
during the London season, and be called the 
“ Wooden Leg Club.” Major MacKim sec- 
onded the motion. Captain Osborne mentioned 
several names that would be ornaments to our 
society ; but against one or two of these the 
mathematical Tebbets objected, as they had two 
wooden legs, and none of the original members 
more than one. It was therefore decided that 
we should erect a one-wooden leg club, which 





might be imitated by the gentlemen with two, | 
and that we should occasionally unite our forces | 


This was all settled with the 
happy facility of ebriety, as well as my amend- 
ment, that we should be waited upon by none 
but wooden legged 


and dine together. 


waiters. I may mention 





here that this plan so warmly proposed and | 


adopted was never carried into effect, for some 
of the “ fifteen” betook themselves to the conti- 


nent to drink their claret cheap. Two or three 


who were young enough went to college, and | 


changing the red coat for the black, became 
Three or four more who were rich 
or rash enough, married, and became staid family 
men. 


parsons 


We were all scattered, and never brought 
together again by an advertisement of wooden 
From the 
length of time we sat together when we did 


legs, or by any other circumstance 


| meet, it might be deemed that we had a presenti- 


ment of this. T, atchman had cried one, 
and had eried two—it must have been near three 
when we rose to go. | 








And now comes the terrible part of the story ! 
On sitting down, after hip, hipping and huzzaing 
to the toast of Waterloo, hardly one of us had 
had the precaution to secure his own wooden leg 
in its own proper place, and these indispensable 
succedaneums now lay mixed under the table 
in a state of confusion that might have bothered 
asober man. But we were none of us sober, 
and moreover, all of a sudden, in a great hurry 
toget home. We pulled at the miscellaneous 
heap, as thongh we had been plucking straws 
from a stack, and hardly one of us got his own 
staumper. Captain Osborne, of the —— frigate, 
who was a very tall man, caught at, and buckled 
on the leg of Major MacKim, who was a very 
short and stout man. Lieutenant Hendly, who 
had lost his right leg, secured Captain Parkyn’s, 
which was made for a left leg. Even the mathe- 
matical Tebbets laced on a timber-toe which had 
never been made for him. But worst of all, I 
posseesed myself of Singleton’s new patent leg, 
and before I discovered my mistake, the rogue, 
its master, who had found ita great deal too diffi- 
cult to manage, even when sober, decamped with 
my comfortable, easy-going wooden limb. In 
one or two cases the mistakes were rectitied, bat 
as for the rest of the company, they thought the 
wine they had drunk was sufticieut to account for 
any unsteadiness on their timber-toes or irregular- 
ity in their movements, and away they all went 
with whatever legs they had put under them. 

Rather wroth at the trick put upon me by 
Captain Singleton, I made after him with all 
my speed, and reached the head of Southampton 
Street, just in time to see him throw himself into 
a hackney coach, and to be thrown myself by 
his cranked, crabbed patent into the kennel. 
There was nothing left for it, but to do as he had 
done, and secure a cab. I awoke the next morn- 
ing with a terrible headache, and was reminded 
of all that had happened by the sad sight of my 
new blue frock coat, covered with mud from 
eclar to skirt. In a moment after, I heard the 
well-known, heavy “ tomp, tomp, tomp,” in the 
passage, and then saw my sarcastic friend, old 
Colonel W—., enter the room. 

“So, ho!” cried he, as soon as he perceived 
the state of my garments, “‘ you have been such 
an ass as to have been taken in, after all, by 
those patent wooden legs — have even bought 
one—thrown away your money—got a fall, and 
spoilt your Stults into the bargain !” 

“Colonel W—,” I replied, in a melancholy 
tone of voice, “I will tell you all about it—but 
pray ring the bell first, for a bottle of soda water !” 

My friend complied with my request, and I 
then stated the facts of the case. But although 
the colonel admitted I was not so much of a 
fool as he had at first supposed, he still persisted 
in his former declaration, which I heartily agreed 
with, “that afcer all, a wooden leg can never be 
more than a wooden leg !’”” 





Our Curious Department. 








{Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Tradition of the Walnut. 

The walnut was, on its introduction in England, called 
the Gaulnut, having been brought from France in the 
thirteenth century. It was formerly by herbalists and 
physicians, esteemed exceedingly efficacious in diseases 
of the head, because it bore what they called the signa- 
ture of the head (i.e. a fancied resemblance); the outer 
green skin representing the pericranium; the shell 
within the skull; and the kernel the brain. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, walnuts were found 
more effective than cannon balls in the city of Amiens, 
which was besieged by the Spaniards, then in arms to 
oprose the accession of Henri Quatre to the throne of 
France. A small number of Spanish soldiers disguised 
as French peasants, with a cart laden with sacks of wal- 
puts, came to the gate and asked admittance to’séll their 
walnuts. On the gate being opened for them, one of 
the sacks, which was purposely left untied. fell, as de- 
signed, from the cart. The French guard, busying them- 
selves in picking up the scattered walnuts, were attacked 
by the disguised soldiers; then. party of Spaniards who 
had been in ambush near athand, rushed forward, sur- 
prised and took the town. 

Quaint and Curious, 

Some plodding genius has discovered, while spending 
his own time, that the word time itself, when artificially 
transposed, or metagrammatized, will form the following 
words, meti, emit, item. And if the aforenamed and its 
anagrams be placed in the following quadratic position, 
they will form what may be termed, an anagrammatic 


palindrome: 
TIME, 
ITeM, 
METI, 
EMIT. 


This word, time, is the only word in the English lan- 
guage which can be thus arranged, and the different 
transpositions thereof are all at the same time Latin 
words. These words in English, as well as in Latin, may 
be read either upwards or downwards. The English 
words time, item, meti and emit (to send forth), are men- 
Time, signifies 
fear thou; 2. Item, likewise; 4. Meti, to be measured; 
4. Emit, he buys. 


tioned above, and of the Latin ones, 1 


Singular Accident. 

At Detroit, while a man employed by the American 
Expréss Company was sweeping out,a keg of yeast in- 
tended for a Dutch brewer, went off with an explosion 
that startled the sleepers in the Michigan Exchange, and 
The keg 
stood upon, and near the front window, and when it 


nearly drove the sweeper Out of his senses 


burst, the bottom flew out and away eped the keg up to 
the ceiling like a rocket. Striking against a beam, it 
tore off quite a strip of plastering. and then diverged in 
the direction of the terrified sweeper. who beat a hasty 
It ended its flight by bringing up against the 
opposite wall, and was then secured without doing any 
further damage 


retreat 





An Elevated Railroad. ‘ 
In Chili, a branch of the Copiapo Railroad 
Pabellon and Uhanecille, passes over the Atacama moun- 


between 


tains, at an elevation higher than any other railroad ia 
the world. On the second of August, part of this raij- 
road was opened, and a locomotive ascended to the ter- 
minus at an elevation of 44) hundred feet above the 


level of the sea. This altitude is about 10 feet greater 


| than the highest poiot of the Vienna and Trieste Kail- 





road.in the Austrian Alps The highest elevation of 
the railroad which passes through the Bive Kidge. ia 
Virginia, ia 2700 feet, 1740 feet less than the highest 
poiut on the Copiapo Railroad 
Lusus Nature. 

The New York Evening Post mentions » child with 


two bodies and three arms, which died jo that city at the 





age of five months. The bodies were eoited in « menuer 
similar to the union of the Siamese twine. at the waist 
They are equal in size. and cach performed the nater+1 
fusctions in lif A dispropo:tioned arm grew at the 


place of the union, the i.vwarm being very emall and 






snort, baving fowr fingers. two of which are webted 
Othereive the limbe are all symmetrical 
taken of this * freak of nature.” 


A cast has been 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CLASPING HANDS. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE. 


O, the glorious feelings binding kindred hearts in shining 
bands! 

O, the pure electric thrilling in the eager clasp of hands! 

When we meet the unforgotten, the loved of other years: 

When happy smiles are beaming through mists of joy- 
ous tears. ° 

We ask them of their wanderings, and speak to them of 
ours: 

Of life, with all ite checkered paths—of thorns and Sloom- 
ing flowers: 

Of sunny landscapes far away—of all the loved and lost: 

The gentle and the beautiful, nipped by death’s chilling 
frosts. 

We talk of future hopes and fears, while thoughts and 
feelings grand 

Leap up, and claim an utterance in the eager clasp of 
hands. 

Hast thou essayed, dear one, to look into another's 
heart ?— 

To read its hidden mysteries?—to draw the leaves apart? 

To play upon the music chords, which give such vatying 


tone? 

Thou canst not learn its meaning all from out the lips 
alone. 

Draw nearer—take her hand in thine. Dost feel the 


coming spell, i 

Which makes thy soul leap out to hers—yet why, thou 
canst not tell? 

‘Tis the sweet, electric thrilling—the closing, clustering 
bands: 

The glorious spirit linkings in the claspings of the hands. 


Icare not for the chilling clasp which parts at finger-tips, 

Born out of cold formality under the heart's eclipse ; 

Senseless and void, a counterfeit—a cold, unmeaning 
thing— 

Better the hand should have no part in such an offering. 

Give me the clasp—the heart-warmed clasp; the friendly 
hand may be 

Most soft and white, or hard and brown, it matters not 
to me. 

Sweet spirit-bridge for the soul to cross with its gleam- 
ings to and fro; 

Wondrous sweet is thy magic power, with its whispers 
soft and low. 

O, the sweet, electric thrilling—the closing, clusteripg 
bands: 

The glorious spirit linkings in the eager clasp of hands! 


Se meee + 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 12. 

Passage of the Stamp Act—Boston resists its exe- 
cution—Riotous proceedings provoked by it— 
Rejoicings at its repeai—Armed possession of 
Boston taken by the fleet and army of the King 
—Landing of the troops— Outrages on the 
Inhabitants. 

Tue famous Stamp Act of the British Parlia- 
ment, which contributed more than anything else 
to arouse the spirit of liberty in Boston, became 
known in Massachusetts in May, 1765. It was 
to go into operation, according to its terms, on the 
Ist of November following ; but according to the 
decree of the sons of liberty, never! It provided 
for the payment of a crown duty of from a half- 
penny to twenty shillings, on every sheet or piece 
of paper, or parchment upon which anything 
should be engrossed, written or printed, which it 
was possible to imagine could be of use to any 
person to have written, printed, or engrossed ; 
and no business could be legally conducted with- 
out the stamps. Andrew Oliver, provincial sec- 
retary, was appointed distributor of the stamps 
in Boston; a quantity of the obnoxious papers 
were sent to him, and he erected a small building 
in Kilby Street, to be used as a stamp office. 
Popular indignation fairly boiled over at this 
new manifestation of arbitrary power. A liberty 
tree was at once inaugurated, and established as 
a rallying point for the disaffected. This tree 
was christened by effigies of the new stamp 
officer, and of Lord Bute, a strong advocate of 
American taxation. At that time, there stood a 
grove of majestic elms upon a lot in front of 
Boylston Market,then known as Hanover Square. 
On one of these the sons of liberty, on the 14th 
of August, at break of day, suspended a boot 
(as an emblem of the Earl of Bute) with the 
devil peeping out of it, having the Stamp Act in 
his hands, and beside it a representation of An- 
drew Oliver, and various other satirical emblems 
This singular exhibition attracted great atten- 
tion throughout the day, business being almost 
laid aside, and multitudes thronging the place. 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, as chief jus- 
tice, ordered the sheriff to remove the effigies ; 
but the officers of the latter reported that they 
could not do it without imminent danger to their 
lives. In the evening the mob took the figures 
down, conveyed them through the town in pro- 
cession, to Kilby Street, where they tore down the 
new office, and with the fragments proceeded to 
Fort Hill, there making a bonfire of the office 
ruins, and burving the effigies. 

The mob had chosen Fort Hill for the scene of 
the bonfire, in consequence of its being in view 
of Mr. Oliver’s house, which mansion they took 
possession of, breaking the windows and other- 
wise defacing it. Mr. Oliver with his family, 
fled at their approach. At eleven o’clock at 
night, the lieutenant-governor and sheriff ven- 
tured to go to the house, and endeavored to per- 
suade the rioters to disperse ; but they were re- 
ceived with a volley of stones and driven off. The 
assembly then separated, without further acts of 
violence. On a subsequent night in the month 
of August, another mob assembled, and com- 
menced the work of destruction by attacking and 
sacking the houses of several of the revenue 
officers. They then sought the house of Hutch- 
inson, the lieutenant governor, which was situ- 
ated at the North End, in Garden-Court Street ; 
@ most stately and richly-furnished mansion. 
This they thoroughly rifled, destroying every- 
thing they could lay their hands on—rich farni- 
ture, works of art, books, clothing, and particu- 
larly a large collection of valuable historical 
manuscripts. Many articles of value were plun- 
dered, including a great quantity of family plate, 
and a very large ameunt of specie. 

Great efforts were made, during the whole 
night, to destroy the house; but it was so 
strongly built, that the mob could make but little 
impression upon the walls, and were obliged to 
give up the attempt. The next day, the streets 
were found scattered with money, plate, jewelry, 
and other valuables, which had been dropped in 
carrying off the plunder. These gross excesses 
of the mob were severely condemned by the 


more orderly and consistent friends of liberty. 
and at a town meeting, held the next day, it was 
unanimously voted that the town express its de- 
testation of the violent proceedings of the past | [!g ji Ce OF OUR WMO, 
night, and request the selectmen to use their ut- e P i 

most endeavors to suppress such disorders for . Ra gts ns on 
the future. The losses of those who suffered by 









of interesting and important topics, by speakers 
who have dipped into their subject for an even- 
ing or two, solely to enable them to talk an hour 
upon it. A much smaller proportion of these 
lectures than heretofore, consists of those upon 
practical and weighty subjects, lucidly treated 
and clearly presented, by judicious minds that 
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among a high-spirited and liberty-loving people, 
soon developed its natural results in strifes and 
collisions between the citizens and the soldiers. 
Accustomed to lord it over the miserable peas- 
antry of Europe, and to trample on their rights 
and feelings all unquestioned, these haughty in- 
terlopers thought they could pursue the same 
course of conduct with equal impunity here. 
But the Boston people were not used to any such 
summary interference with their concerns, and 
were not long in letting the red coats know that 
they could not carry it with a high hand amongst 
them, in consequence of their colors. Frequent 
assaults upon the inhabitants were committed by 
the soldiers, magistrates were beaten and wound. 
ed inthe execution of their official duties, and 
prisoners were rescued from the hands of justice- 
These occurrences led to frequent applications on 
the part of the inhabitants, to have the troops 
removed from the town, to the castle in the har- 
bor, or some other locality where they would not 
be in constant contact with the people. But the 
royal governor either had not, or affected not to 
have, any discretion as to the locating of the 
troops; pretending that that was fixed by the 
orders of the home government; and therefore 
the evil was left to fester and rankle until it 
cured itself by its very excess. 








these riots were subsequently repaid to them by 
the provincial government, and recompense thus 
made for the wrong, so far as money could do it. 


Shortly after this, Andrew Oliver being duly 


summoned to appear at the Liberty Tree, and 
renounce his appointment as stamp officer, com- 
plied with the popular demand; and at twelve 
o'clock, on the 16th of December, 1765, in the 
presence of the selectmen, merchants, and other 
principal inhabitants of the town, to the number 
of two thousand or more, read a full and formal 
renunciation of the office, attested under oath. 
This effectually prevented the stamp act from 
being administered ; and on the 16th of May fol- 
lowing, news was received in Boston of its re- 
peal. The most unbounded and extravagant re- 
joicings took place upon the occasion. The 
bells of the churches were rung, the steeples 
dressed with flags, cannon fired under the Lib- 
erty Tree, illuminations and fireworks displayed 
all over the town, open house kept by the weal- 
thy, the populace treated to a pipe of Madeira 
by John Hancock, and all those who were in 
prison for debt were set free by public sub- 
scription. 


But the repeal of the odious stamp act by no 


means presaged better times for the colonies ; 
for Parliament had, at the time of that repeal, 
declared by resolution its right to bind the colo- 
nies and people of America, in all cases whatso- 
ever. Other harsh and arbitrary measures fol- 
lowed, in exercise of the right thus claimed ; and 
the friends of peace and prosperity saw ray after 
ray of hope extinguished, almost as soon as it 
dawned. 


On the 28th of September, 1768, six of his 


majesty’s ships-of-war arrived at Nantasket 
Roads, and two days afterwards they came up 
the harbor in grim procession, and anchored in 
front of the town. Their cannon were loaded, 
and springs upon their cables, as though fora 
regular siege. They were filled with troops and 
military stores, and their hostile array was as- 
sumed to ensure the landing of the troops with- 
out any attempt at resistance. On Saturday, 
the 1st of October, a barrier was placed midway 
across Long Wharf, and protected by a guard, 
to prevent people from passing down the wharf ; 
and a clear landing-place being thus secured, the 
vessels proceeded to disembark the 14th and 
29th regiments of regulars, a detachment of the 
59th, and a train of artillery with two pieces of 
cannon. Each soldier was supplied with six- 
teen rounds of ammunition. The line was then 
formed upon the wharf, and with drums beating 
and colors flying, this warlike host emerged from 
their temporary barrier, and marched into the 
town. This was to be the garrison of Boston; 
and for temporary arrangement, the troops were 
quarieredin Faneuil Hall, the Town House, and 
some store houses on Griffin’s Wharf. 


The presence of these myrmidons of tyranny 
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A GREAT MAN’S PATRONAGE, 
The Prince of Conti was embarrassed for want 


of money—would to heaven that the want were 
confined to the Prince of Conti! People refused 


any longer to trust him. His coachman came 


to him one morning and said : 


“ The horses, my lord, want hay and corn.” 

“Give them hay and corn, then,” said the 
prince. 

“But, my lord, the farmers and the corn 
chandlers refuse t» supply me any more until 
their accounts are discharged.” 

“Ah! that alters the matter,” quoth the prince, 
very gravely. 

“But, your highness, what shall the horses 
have?” 

“Have! call my steward.” 

The steward appears. 

“So the corn chandler and farmer refuse us 
credit—the rascals, do they?” said the prince. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Humph! who does give credit?” 

“No one, your highness.” 

“No one?” 

“Yes, now I think of it, my lord, the pastry 
cook does.” 

“Honest fellow, we must encourage him,” 
cried the prince. “Coachman, your affair is 
settled, give the horses cheese cakes and custards.” — 
Bulwer. 





ANECDOTES OF PLATO. 

Several anecdotes of Plato are preserved 
which reflect honor on his moral principles and 
character. Having raised his hand to correct a 
servant, when in anger, he kept his arm fixed in 
that posture for a considerable time. To a 
friend coming in and inquiring the reason of his 
singular conduct, he replied, “ Iam punishing 
a passionate man!” At another time, he said to 
one of his slaves, “I would chastise you if I were 
not augry.” When told that his enemies were 
circulating reports to his disadvantage, he re- 
marked, “ I will so live that no one will believe 
them.” A friend, observing his studious habits, 
even in extreme old age, ired how long he 
intended to be a scholar.. “ As long,” said he, 
“as I have need to grow wiser and better.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pourrictan, Chicago, Mlinois.—The term agrarian signifies 
‘relating to land; and the agrarian laws of Rome 
were substantially a question similar to that of the 
crown lands in the British colonies. The rich became 
squatters upon them, and obtained a possessory title. 
An agrarian law, or the sending out of a colony, was a 
measure for dividing the public land among the poorer 
citizens without payment. , 

“‘CaroL.”—In the Scandinavian mythology, the mistle- 
toe is dedicated to its Venus, Friga. 

R. J., Savannah, Georgia. —The total number of students 
in Yale College is 678, of whom 122 are professional, 
and 456 are academical. The number of professors and 
tutors, including all departments, is 49. 

“Inpsx.”’—Turner says that ‘“‘hocus pocus” was the 
name of an Anglo-Saxon magician; but others regard 
the two words as a corruption of the hoc est corpus used 
by priests in the mass. 

“Sixteen.”—The bridal veil originated in the Anglo- 
Saxon custom of performing the nuptial ceremony un- 
der a square piece of cloth, held at each corner by a 
tall man over the b: and the bride, to conceal 
her virgin blushes; but if the bride was a widow, the 
veil was dispensed with. 

gh a Payne wrote the words of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 

‘ome. 

“Buus Jacket.”—Nelson was very superstitious, and 
had great faith in the luck of # horse. shoe—and one 
was nailed to the mast of the ship Victory. 

‘Number 1.”—According to Fynes Moryson, the Lon- 
doners, and all within the sound of Bow-beil, are in 
reproach called Cockneys, and eaters of buttered toast. 

‘Mountain Matp.”—Bryan Walter Procter, better 
known in the literary world by his nom de plume, Bar- 
ry Cornwall, has been before the are since 1815, 
when he published a volume of ** Dramatic Scenes,” 
treating chietly of domestic themes. He has since pro- 
duced Marcian Colonna, The Flood of Thessaly, Gyges, 
Mirandola (a tragedy, successfully acted at Covent 
Garden), and a number of exquisite songs and deli- 
cately-finished lyrics, on which his reputation as a poet 
will chiefly depend. 

L. U , Portland, Me.—Howard the philanthropist was a 
Baptist He died the 20th of January, 1790, aged 60, 
at Uherson, the capital of New Russia, and was buried 
ee the village of Dauphigny,in a spot he had himself 
chosen. 

M. Danae public debt of Philadelphia amounts to 


$20,000,000. 

Tyo, Janesville, Ohio.—Fresco is a peculiar style of 
painting on walls. It is executed in water colors, in 
fresh plaster, or on a wall laid with mortar not quite 
dry. The colors, incorporating with the mortar, and 
drying with it, become very durable. Fresco is an 
Italian word, and signifies freshness, or coolness; and 
the style of painting here alluded to probably derives 
its name from the circumstance of its being executed 
on fresh plaster, or, perhaps, because the pictures are 
painted on walls and buildings in the open air. 
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MATTERS OF PRESENT INTEREST. 

As stern winter wraps her rigid folds about 
us, shutting out the cheerful domain of nature, 
with its pleasant scenes, from our contemplation, 
the interest of the public mind naturally settles 
down upon objects widely different from “the 
pomp of groves and garniture of fields.” These 
objects, though more artificial and speculative in 
character than the attractions of nature, are of 
themselves not less essential to the happiness of 
man. The genial Christmas season is upon us, 
with its many home bred and deeply thrilling as- 
sociations of kindred and friends, and its laud- 
able commemoration of the nativity of Him who 
is the author of our blessed faith and Saviour 
of our race. We have ever thought thatthe 
observance of Christmas had a stronger ten- 
dency to bring Christ home to the human mind, 
as an actual benefactor and friend of man—to 
invest his pure life and holy teachings with the 
vivid reality which belongs to them, than any 
other service in which the whole people of 
Christian countries combine. It is, in fact, the 
e annual communion service of the world, 

hen all assemble around his board and enjoy 
his presence, even as his more immediate and 
faithful disciples gather about the table in the 
sanctuary, from month to month, and break the 
bread of life, and pour the wine of salvation, in 
memory of the Lord. 


At this season comes the New Year’s Day, 
with its kind wishes, its joyous social circles, its 
pleasant gifts that make happy both the giver 
and receiver ; with its renewal of old associations, 
its forming of new connections, its cheering ret- 
rospect of past good done, its hopeful resolutions 
of improvement and reform; with its grateful 
estimate of the past year’s gain in mental or ma- 
terial wealth, its thankful acknowledgments that 
losses have been no worse, its prudent and 
orderly planning of the new year’s labors. All 
this makes New Year’s Day a deeply interesting 
period to old and young, to rich and poor, to 
gentle and simple. It is, in fact, the world’s 
holiday, and everybody’s thoughts are busy 
upon it. Charity blends its kindly offices with 
this happy time, and mitigates the hardships of 
the suffering poor. Let us look kindly upon the 
unfortunate yictims of poverty, at this inclement 
season. Deprived of the rugged health that be- 
longs to their caste, they are ill prepared to 
withstand the keen and searching blasts of win- 
ter; for they are poorly sheltered, they have no 
fael, their raiment is thin and tattered, and their 
scanty food will scarcely supply their shrinking 
bodies with vital warmth. Give—give freely to 
such, and never stay your charitable hand to 
ask whether they are patterns of the moral and 
social virtues. They are God’s creatures ! they 
are your fellow-beings! Use your abundance to 
save them from suffering and a lingering death, 
and then, if you please, endeavor to correct the 
vices you would censure, by moral and spiritual 
means. The good Samaritan needs not to bea 
rich man, or a powerful; Providence will bless 
his humble scrip, and like the widow’s cruse, it 
will ever be full. No man ever yet was ruined 
by deeds of charity ; no man ever will be; for 
He who hgs given to him all, will not see him 
suffer for giving to the poor a part. 

This is the season, too, for lyceum lectures, 
for which our people evince so great a fondness. 
The number of these lectures has greatly multi- 
plied of late, but we cannot say that the quality 
thereof has increased in the same proportion. 
Many of these lectures are now vapid specula. 
tions upon mere abstract subjects, of themselves 
devoid of interest or improvement for the 
audience, and only commended to their approva| 
by a flaunting display of mellifluous verbiage, 
a pleasing declamation, or the name of some 
popular preacher or politician, as the speaker. 
Others are shallow and one-sided presentations 


































































that may engross attention for the winter season, 


and that is, home. If this be wanting, poor in- 

















are masters of that whereof they assume to 
speak. Buta lyceum lecture is productive of 
some benefit, even if it be delivered by one whose 
more appropriate position would be upon the 
floor with the audience, instead of on the ros- 
trum ; for the topics suggested may set the peo- 
ple thinking, and instigate some investigation 
which will lead to improvement. The pleasant 
gathering of wellgdressed men and women—with 
well-dressed features as well, that speak of friend- 
ly interest in each other and common regard for 
mental improvement—in a comfortable, well- 
proportioned and handsome lecture-room, is of 
itself ahumanizing and inspiring event, that has 
a happy influence upon all who participate in it. 


The theatre puts forth its best attractions dur- 


ing this period of the year, to win the public 
approbation, and holds a powerlul rivalry with 
other objects of popular interest. A well-per- 
formed play, whether tragedy, comedy or farce, 
is pleasing, as “ holding the mirrur up to nature,” 
and sometimes instructive. Theatres are now 
divested of those demoralizing influences which 
formerly made them the pitfalls of the young 
and thoughtless ; and lewdness and intemperance 
are at present no more the necessary drawbacks 
of the play-house than they are of the lecture- 
hall or concert-room. But much time bestowed 
upon theatrical representations is generally 
wasted or misspent; for no good and healthy 
action is produced upon the mind. Tobe amus- 
ed is the proper province of an over-taxed and 
jaded mind ; but one of fresh and vigorous power 
should amuse itself, or it will become weak and 
listless for want of the effort. As to musical 
concerts, they are worth attending when the mu- 
sic charms the ear and touches the soul. But 
the prevalent mania for gadding after foreign 
performers, merely because they are far-fetched 
and dear-bought, and style themselves by unpro- 
nounceable names, and without the least regard 
as to whether their music pleases or not, so that 
it be fashionable; this is about the silliest busi- 
ness that we gan conceive of. Yet it thrives 
amazingly in the winter season; and they that 
like it are welcome to spend their time and 


money thus. 
But while glancing at the objects of interest 


let us not forget the most attractive one of all; 
deed are that man’s chances of amusement or of 


interest, who rolls in wealth, excels in intellect, 
and exults in every physical perfection. His 


glories and his triumphs, though they may ex- 


cite the envy of the world, are tame and mean- 
ingless to him ; for he has no shrine to which he 
can bear his trophies, and lay them down as offer- 
ings. Life to him, however brilliant with the 
glowing tints that charm the éye, is all an outside 
show—dreary and desolate within, and all the 
more repulsive from the broadness of the con- 
trast. “’Tis like the Dead Sea fruit, that turns 
to ashes on the lips.” Think of it as we may, 
there is little enjoyment for any one, unless he 
cherish home, and bestow a share of interest 
upon it. Home, the centre of our world, be- 
comes doubly attractive in winter, with its warm 
fireside and cheerful voices, in contrast with the 
brusque, cold world without. Even if we are 
cut off from all the outside objects of interest, 
and restricted to the in-door circle, good books, 
pleasant converse, the training of the young, the 
pleasant offices of love, and kindly service to the 
aged, will make the happy hours speed merrily, 
and bring us to the opening portals of the spring, 
before we fully realize that winter has thrown 
his icy arms about us.” 








CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the capture 
of Fort Duquesne, the present site of the city of 
Pittsburg in Western Pennsylvania, was cele- 
brated in that city, on the 25th of November, 
with a pomp and parade well worthy of the his- 
torical importance of the event commemorated. 
The procession was about thee miles long, in- 
cluding military companies, civic associations, 
and citizens generally, and numbered some fif- 
teen thousand persons. A striking feature of the 
display was a body of coal miners, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, mounted on mules and in 
wagons, and bearing significant implements of 
their trade. The immense depot building of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a structure 
spreading over severel acres, stands upon the 
site of the old fort, and this was selected as the 
place for the services appropriate to the occasion. 
Prayer was made in the presence of the vast 
multitude, an original ode was sung by the Ger- 
man societies, and the venerable William Wil- 
kins, of Pennsylvania, formerly United States 
Senator, and a staunch patriot, delivered an ora- 
tion on the occasion, as did also the Hon. Mr. 
Loomis. All business was suspended in the 
city, the whole population of Pittsburg uniting 
in the celebration with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The capture of Fort Duquesne from the 
French by the British and American forces, in 
1758, was looked upon as a most important 
event in terminating the struggle for dominion 
in this country, on the part of France. It is, 
moreover, honorably associated with the early 
fame of Washington, whose sagacious eye at 
once recognized the strength of the position, sit- 
uated as it was at the confluence of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela Rivers ; and whi ear- 
nestly impressed upon the colonial authorities 
the importance of capturing it from the French, 
in order to break their line of communication 
between Canada and Louisiana. Washington 
was once compelled to retire from before that 
post, and to capitulate, in consequence of the 
totally inadequate force with which he had been 
sent forward to its attack. He had, on another 
occasion, been the agonized witness of the defeat 
there of the brave but arrogant and self-willed 
Braddock, in consequence of the latter’s con- 


tempt for Virginia skirmishers, and prefererce 


































































for British regulars to fight against an Indian 
ambush. And after these sad reverses, he had 
finally enjoyed the proud satisfaction of taking 
possession of that important position, on the 
25th of November, 1758, and garrisoning it with 
American troops, as the enemy fled down the 
stream of the Ohio at his approach. The name 
of the place was changed by him to Fort Pitt, 
in honor of Mr. Pitt, the English Premier, whose 
bold policy against the French was the theme of 
general commendation in America. The city 
of Pittsburg derives its name from the same 
honorable source, and may therefore, in its 
abundant prosperity, not only thank George 
Washington for the admirable site it occupies, 
but also for the name it bears. 





ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT MEXICO. 

Mexico is never free from trouble, and there is 
but little likelihood of her being so for some time 
to come. She is never without a rebellion or two 
on hand, what party soever may be in power; 
and an election is as sure to be followed by a 
revolution as day by night. The nations of 
Europe have got tired of looking at her political 
spasms and contortions, and are at last calling 
upon the United States to take her under its 
protecting wings, and give her peace. Subjects 
of England, Franée, Spain and Germany, dom- 
iciled in Mexico, are constantly molested in their 
persons and property by one factionary govern- 
ment or another, and there is nothing in the 
shape of authority to be held responsible, or 
from which to demand redress. The European 
powers find that they might about as well make 
war upon a fog bank, as to attempt to enforce 
security and indemnity for their subjects upon 
the Mexican government. The party that does 
the wrong is out of power and succeeded by 
another, before the grievance can be presented 
and redress claimed. At the present moment, 
the Constitutional party appears to be predom- 
inant, and likely to achieve a complete victory 
over the arbitrary government of Zuloaga. All 
the principal seaports are in the hands of the lib- 
erals, and many of the important places in the 
interior. The capital is still held by their oppo- 
nents, but the prospect is that it will soon yield 
to their forces, or call upon them to come in and 
take peaceable possession. 

This probable triumph of the Constitutional- 
ists will be attended with most important conse- 
quences, affecting the destiny of the Mexican 
nation. The government of Zuloaga, represent- 
ing what is. usually known as the “ Church 
party,” was established not upon the popular 
will, but upon an ecclesiastical foundation. It 
derives its means largely from the contributions 
of the clergy; and the measure of obedience 
which it has thus far commanded, is the result of 
the priestly influence enforced upon the public 
mind. Such constrained submission is of no 
value whatever in establishing the security of 
government ; this must be provided for by mil- 
itary force, and that costs money. The clergy 
have already bled freely, and doubtless have 
made the people bleed in turn. But the money 
comes hard ; the prospect of success looks des- 
perate ; and the hirelings of Zuloaga begin to 
fall away from him, in the absence of pecuniary 
supplies. One or two more desperate efforts 
may be made by the Church party, with their 
large command of means; but it is like throw- 
ing money into the sea, and they will soon get 
tired of the sacrifice, and abandon the attempt 
to uphold the Zuloaga government. 


The Constitutional party, though arrayed 
against the powers of the church, by no means 
represents an anti-Catholic sentiment in religion. 
There is no other form of Christianity known in 
Mexico but Catholicism ; the phrases “a good 
Christian,” and “a good Catholic,” are there 
convertible terms. Protestantism in any of its 
forms is unknown to the mass of the people; 
they have been carefully taught from infancy 
that all who are not Catholics are infidels. It is 
this fall recognition of their religious allegiance 
which makes the present movement of the Con- 
stitutional party one of so much difficulty. 
They are embarrassed, and to some extent para- 
lyzed, in their efforts to support the liberal cause, 
by finding themselves arrayed against their spir- 
itual guides. It is hard to disabuse the ignorant 
minds among them of the idea that they are war- 
ring against Heaven itself, in opposing the gov- 
ernment which is upheld by the priesthood. 
Doubtless this struggle, if it meets with full suc- 
cess, will result in a diminution of the influence 
of the clergy, so far as it extends to temporal 
matters; and in that way, it may benefit the 
cause of religion by confining the attention of 
the priesthood to their proper spiritual duties, 
and thus making their profession purer and less 
worldly-minded. The abuses may all be cor- 
rected, whereby so large a proportion of the pro- 
ductive property of the country has been monop- 
olized by the church, and the great bulk of that 
property be devoted to its legitimate use for the 
support of government. But whoever expects 
to see the Catholic religion put down in conse- 
quence of a triamph of the Constitutional party, 
will be very much mistaken. Unless the church 
itself shall be so unwise as to take aggressive 
and unauthorized steps in the exercise of its 
spiritual power, there will be no movement 
against that power; and the liberal, reforming, 
constitutional government which may be organ- 
ized, will be composed of as faithM# Catholics as 
those who will be deprived of authority. 

President Juarez, the present head of the Con- 
stitutional party, succeeds to General Comonfort, 
the last regularly elected president, who was de- 
posed and compelled to leave the country by the 
revolutionary action of the church party. In the 
anticipation of a complete victory over the 
Zuolaga government, Juarez has issued a proc- 
lamation, calling upon all Mexicans, of whatever 
party, to aid his government in opposing a threat- 
ened invasion from Spain. This spirited action 
on his part, seems to give assurance that the 
power of the nation is about to fall into the hands 
where it rightfully belongs—the Constitational 
party. Whether Spain is really about to com- 
mit the egregious folly of making war upon 
Mexico, may well be asked by our readers. 
Certain it is, that for some time past Spain has 
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ast the powers of the church, by no means 
esents an anti-Catholic sentiment in religion. 
reis no other form of Christianity known in 
:ico but Catholicism ; the phrases “a good 
stian,” and “a good Catholic,” are there 
ertible terms. Protestantism in any of its 
os is unknown to the mass of the people; 
vy have been carefully taught from infancy 
all who are not Catholics are infidels. It is 
fall recognition of their religious allegiance 
ich makes the present movement of the Con- 
itional party one of so much difficulty. 
y are embarrassed, and to some extent para- 
d, in their efforts to support the liberal cause, 
\inding themselves arrayed against their spir- 
| guides. It is hard to disabuse the ignorant 
ds among them of the idea that they are war- 
r against Heaven itself, in opposing the gov- 
nent which is upheld by the priesthood. 
ibtless this struggle, if it meets with full suc- 
-, will result in a diminution of the influence 
he clergy, so far as it extends to temporal 
ters; and in that way, it may benefit the 
e of religion by confining the attention of 
priesthood to their proper spiritual duties, 
' thus making their profession purer and less 
ldly-minded. The abuses may all be cor- 
2d, whereby so large a proportion of the pro- 
tive property of the country has been monop- 
ed by the church, and the great bulk of that 
perty be devoted to its legitimate use for the 
sort of government. But whoever expects 
ee the Catholic religion put down in conse- 
nee of a triumph of the Constitutional party, 
! be very much mistaken. Unless the church 
if shall be so unwise as to take aggressive 
unauthorized steps in the exercise of its 
itual power, there will be no movement 
inst that power; and the liberal, reforming, 
stitutional government which may be organ- 
|, will be composed of as faithful Catholics as 
se who will be deprived of authority. 
"resident Juarez, the present head of the Con- 
itional party, succeeds to General Comonfort, 
last regularly elected president, who was de- 
:d and compelled to leave the country by the 
lutionary action of the church party. In the 
cipation of a complete victory over the 
laga government, Juarez has issued a proc- 
ation, calling upon all Mexicans, of whatever 
y, toaid his government in opposing a threat- 
L invasion from Spain. This spirited action 


his part, seems to give assurance that the 
er of the nation is about to fall into the hands 
re it rightfully belongs—the Constitutional 
y- Whether Spain is really about to com- 
the egregious folly of making war upon 
xico, may well be asked by our readers. 
tain it is, that for some time past Spain has 
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been making considerable preparations of a mil- 
itary and naval character, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of attacking Mexico ; and she has already 
concentrated large forces in Cuba to that end. 
A re-conquest of Mexico by that effete mon- 
archy, in this nineteenth. century, would not be at 
all accordant with the interests or the rights of 
thé United States ; and there cannot be a doubt 
but what the attempt would be resisted by this 
country with promptness and decision. Nor 
would a war with Spain,in defence of Mexico, 
be likely to be circumscribed to the mere effort 
to prevent the extension of Spanish power upon 
this continent. It would be much more apt to 
take a wider range, and embrace the utter ex- 
tinction of the dominion of Spain on this side 
of the Atlantic. The conquest of Cuba by the 
United States would be the necessary result of 
any attempt, on the part of Spain, to stretch her 
sceptre over Mexico; and that contingency she 
had better weigh pretty carefully, before she 
opens her broadsides upon Vera Cruz or 
Tampico. 
+ oon > 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS. 

Of all the nations of Europe, Russia appears 
to be making the greatest progress at the present 
time. Socially, politically, physically, mentally, 
Russia is going ahead, and bids fair ere long to 
outstrip all the other powers. Sheis doing great 
things at home, in theéimprovement of her indus- 
trial classes, in the development of the material 
prosperity of the empire, and in the cultivation 
of the kindly feelings of national brotherhood 
among the various races by which her vast do- 
minions are peopled. At the same time she is 
extending her power over Asia, and gradually 
drawing to herself the internal commerce of 
Persia and the nations of the Chinese Empire. 
In the midst of these great triumphs of peace, 
the provisions for war are not, however, neg- 
lected. Russia keeps up her army and is con- 
stantly adding to her navy; but for the time to 
come it is evident that war is to be with her a 
means and not an end; a resort and not a pro- 
fession; a necessity and not a choice. The 
present emperor has a higher policy for his 
country than mere military conquest ; a policy 
which demands peace for its development, and 
which can only be interrupted and impeded by 
war. This policy of Alexander II, is grand 
and far-reaching; but it is at the same time 
minute and practical, and manifests itself in the 
most humble details. Asa part of this policy, 
designed to elevate the laboring classes, and 
make their emancipation from serfdom a blessing 
instead of a curse, an association has recently 
been formed for the purpose of diffusing educa- 
tion throughout the empire, by founding libraries 
and lecture lyceums in every town and consid- 
erable village, and by promoting the publication 
and circulation of standard works, for the in- 
struction of the masses. It is by noble exertions 
like these that the present czar is fast winning 
for himself an exalted reputation as a great and 
enlightened prince ; and if the envious nobles of 
the old school do not cut short his career by as- 
sassination, he is destined to prove himself the 
wisest and most consistent democratic ruler that 
Europe has ever seen. 

+ oroe >" 

WE SHALL SEE! 

Look out for an entire change, and vast im- 
provements in Batiou’s Picrorrat for the 
new year. New head, new style throughout, 
everything new and bright. We intend to sur- 
prise our friends by the beauty and sterling 
value of our new volume; everybody will want 
it, and it shall be made so that few will be willing 
to be without it. We shall print it one week 
nearer its date, which will make it just seven days 
fresher in all its matter, and enable us to give 
more attention to the current events of the day, 
and such interesting topics as every one desires 
to read and understand. This improvement we 
are enabled to effect by increased facilities in our 
press department. 

+ ooo > ———_—_———— 
A BAFFLED BureGtar.—In the Quartier Latin, 
Paris, a student was lying in bed, to which he 
had gone supperless, trying to devise some means 
to raise the wind ; suddenly, in the dead of night, 
his reveries were disturbed by a “ click.” Stealth- 
ily raising himself in bed, he saw a burglar en- 
deavoring to open his desk with skeleton keys. 
The student burst into fits of laughter; the af- 
frighted thief, astounded, inquired the cause of 
his glee. ‘ Why, I am laughing to see you take 
such trouble to force open my desk and pick the 
lock to find the money which I cannot find, 
though I have the key.”” The thief packed up 
his implements, politely expressed his regret for 
having uselessly disturbed him, and transferred 
his talents and implements to some more Cali- 
fornian quarter. 

————__t oor 
Bricat anp Beautirut !—Look out for our 
next number of the Flag of our Union. It will 
appear in a splendid new dress, every type, or- 
nament rule, border line, and letter, fresh from 
the “mint,” and cast expressly for us. It will 
also be full to the brim of choice reading. 

_—__ + oom > ______—_- 
ReMEMBER.—A!!I the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London 
Illustrated News, Punch, ctc., are bound at this 
office, at the lowest rates, and returned in one 
week. Old books rebound, and made as good 
as new, at a trifling charge. 


were 





Rosainc tHE Toms.—Two men have been 
arrested in Wolverhampton, England, for steal- 
ing a coffin. The coffin was of copper and 
worth $300. The thieves took out the body, and 
left it in the tomb, and sold the coffin for old 
copper. 
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Tue British Capinet.—There is quite a 
leaven of literature in the British Cabinet. Lord 
Derby writes verses, and Bulwer and D’Israeli 
are among the foremost literary men of the 19th 
century. 


ee 
Question anp AnswER.—Why are ladies 
the biggest thieves in existence? Because they 
steel the petticoats, bone the stays, and crib the 
babies. 













FOR THE NEW YEAR! 

Let our friends renew their subscriptions at 
once for the new year, so that we may print an 
ample edition to supply the demand. The 
present number completes the volume. We shall 
appear in a splendid new dress with the incom- 
ing of the year, and we are resolved that Ine 
Frac or ovr Union shall still lead the mis- 
cellaneous weekly press, in point of real excel- 
lence and value, as it does in the fact of its 
being the pioneer of them all, being now about 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 

We call attention to the great variety of our 
journal, its originality, the beauty of its mechan- 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine quality of 
the paper, the strength and popularity of its 
corps of contributors, and in short, challenge 
comparison with any of our cotemporaries. 
Many journals have been started in imitation of 
Tue Frac or ovr Union, some taking (steal- 
ing!) a portion of our title, others exactly imi- 
tating the size, shape, and outward style, of this 
paper, but none of them have yet equalled it in 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity it enjoys 
throughout the country. 

The public taste is too well educated to be 
caught by flaring advertisements, big promises, 
and catch-penny pictures. These we cannot 
resort to, but while others choose to fill their 


*columns with vulgar caricatures, and flashy mat- 
.ter, it shall be our aim to give an abundant supply 


of really choice, original reading, which shall carry 
information and vast interest, to our army of 
patrons, with every issue of this journal! We 
shall not publish a paper which will catch the 
eye for a moment only, and then be thrown aside, 
but rather one which shall afford, each week, 
hours of delightful reading, to be recurred to 
again and again, and also preserved for its intrin- 
sic value. 

We have several new contributors, who will 
commence with the new year, and we are resolved 
that the coming volume shall excel in real value 
and attractiveness, all that have gone before it. 
In our novelettes especially shall we particularly 
please our readers, one of the best we have ever 
printed being now prepared, and in the artist’s 
hands for illustration, with which we shall com- 
mence the new volume. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year. $200 
4 subscribers, *“* “ . 70 
10 “ “ o 15 00 





Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 

One copy of Tae Fiac or our UNton, and one copy of 
Batxou’s PicToriaL, when taken together, sent for $3 50. 

{p> sampte copies sent when 6 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





WIT OF THE BAR. 

Mr. Espinasse was conversing with Erskine 
and a Mr. Lamb, when Erskine remarked how 
much habit and the practice of speaking gave a 
man confidence in addressing the court. “I 
protest I don’t find it so,” said Mr. Lamb, “ for 
though I’ve been a good many years at the bar, 
and have had my share of business, I don’t find 
my confidence increase ; indeed, the Contrary is 
rather my case.” ‘ Why,” replied Erskine, 
‘it’s nothing wonderful that a Lamb should 
grow sheepish.” One night Erskine was coming 
out of the House of Commons when he was 
stopped by a member going in, who accosted 
him, “ Who’s up, Erskine?’ ‘ Windham,” 
was the reply. ‘ What’s he on?” “ His legs.” 
Erskine was colonel of the volunteer corps 
called “The Law Association.” Some one 
wishing to quiz him, told him that his corps was 
much inferior to the Excise Volunteers, then no- 
toriously the worst in London. ‘So they ought 
to be,” good-humoredly observed Erskine, “ see- 
ing that the Excise people are all Cmsars 
(seizers).” Dr. Parr and Erskine were fond of 
bandying compliments amongst each other. 
Parr once told the latter that if he survived him 
he would write his epitaph. ‘You are wrong 


hold out to me an inducement to commit 
suicide !” 





eee ee 
AN UNINFORMED Rustic.—A good story is 
told of a country gentleman who, for the first 
time, heard an Episcopal clergyman preach. He 
had read much of the aristocracy and pride of 
the chureh, and when he returned home he 
was asked if the people were “stuck up.” 
“Pshaw! no,” replied he, “why the minister 
actually preached in his shirt sleeves.” 
cae 

Wat next ?—James Lord, of Pawtucket, 
has invented and patented a machine for address- 
ing newspapers and periodicals, which at a very 
moderate rate of speed addressés sixty per 
minute, with the name and address of the sub- 
scriber on the paper or wrapper. 
—_———- > 

ToceTueER !—Let our friends remember that 
we send the “Flag of our Union,” and “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial,’ together, for $350 a year. 
These two journals united, form a fund of val- 
uable and entertaining reading and pictorial 
illustrations unequalled elsewhere. 
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A Stace Watx.—A New York critic says, 
speaking of a certain tragedian, “that wonder- 
ful combination of sciatica and senility which 
constitutes a stage walk he has to perfection.” 

Ee eee 

Fatat Sprort.—A little boy in Lenhartville, 
Pennsylvania, was playing “execution” in a 
barn with a chain attached to a beam, when he 
accidentally hung himself. 








Loox out—for Ballou’s Pictorial next week, 
new style, new head, bright and original through- 
out. Don’t fail to get a copy—only Five 
Cents! 






































to say that, doctor,” replied Erskine, “for you’ 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Kossuth has been repeating his lectures through 
the principal towns of Scotland. 

However poor a book may be, it always con- 
tains something worthy of being read. 

The English papers are making a row because 
the Prince of Wales is to pass the winter in Rome. 

The wise man is like a firm rock against 
which the waves of passion roll in vain. 

The Lamartine subscription is going on in 
France, and may satisty the indigent poet. 

The only praises which the heart knows how 
to bestow are those elicited by goodness. 

Among the musical people of New York it is 
said that Bosio is to return to this country. 

The true spirit of an author lies in his power 
of defining and painting clearly. 

Why can’t some enterprising manager import 
Rosati, or some other dancing celebrity ? 

In everything Nature supplies the germs which 
it is the province of Art to develop. 

A New York paper incorrectly reports that 
Mr. Prescott, the historian, is ill. 

Nobility is like the flame which can be com- 
municated, but expires for want of aliment. 

What can be done to check the evils of intem- 
perance? Keep your elbow straight. 

There are many people who perceive the truth 
but are never able to attain It. 

Nine thousand barrels of fish have been caught 
by the Newburyport fishermen this season. 

The whole duty of man, according to the Lon- 
don Punch, is to please himself. 

A truly noble man avenges the injuries he re- 
ceives by forgetting them. 

Ex-Secretary Guthrie has been tendered the 
presidency of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 

To act without reflection is like putting to sea 
with no preparation for the voyage. 

“Insanity,” says the “ Autocrat,” “is often 
the logic of an accurate mind overtasked.” 

The peculiarity of folly is to see the defects of 
others without remembering its own. 

Captain Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, of the 
French army, has been quite a lion in New York. 

Nature spreads her blessings with a liberal 
economy ; let us imitate her wisdom. 

Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., (Ike Marvel) has 
been lecturing on the “art of spending money.” 

Young people imagine all the world is looking 
at them; old people fancy they are unseen. 

Mr. George Vandenhoff has been remarkably 
successful as a lecturer this season. 


——— - +¢ see + —____. 


AN EARTHQUAKE IN A MINE. 
Probably there is no situation in which a man 
can be placed where an earthquake would be 
particularly agreeable, but of all the places in 
the world in which to experience one of thése 
terrific convulsions of nature, we should think 
the bowels of the earth would be the worst. We 
never descended into a deep shaft or penetrated 
a subterranean tunnel, without having the thought 
flash across our mind, that an earthquake may 
possibly take place while we are thus shut out 
from the light of day, and overwhelm us with 
water, crush us with rogk, suffocate us with 
poisonous vapor, orshut up our exit, and bury 
us forever in a living tomb. We have often im- 
agined what must be the sensations of a miner 
in his murky seclusion, hundreds of feet below 
the surface of the earth, when the shock of an 
earthquake comes upon him. Captain Head, an 
English traveller in South America, met a Chil- 
ian miner at Petorca in the eastern part of Chili, 
on the westerly slope of the Andes, who had had 
some experience of this kind. There are gold 
mines of great depth at this place, and at the 
time of the famous earthquake of 1822, which 
committed such fearful ravages in Chili, this 
man with several of his comrades, was at work 
six thousand feet deep in one of the lodes. His 
situation was dreadful. The mountain shook 
so that he could hardly ascend the ladder, and 
he was every moment apprehensive that the walls 
of the lode would come together, and either 
crush them to death instantly, or leave them to 
the more dreadful doom of imprisonment in the 
earth. Most joyfully did they at length 
emerge to the surface ; and though chaos reigned 
around—the atmosphere black with dust, and 
hnge rocks loosened from their places, thunder- 
ing down the sides of the mountains, threatening 
to crush them—yet they looked upon the scene 
around them as a perfect paradise compared with 
that they had jast left. 
— ee orm 
ParticuLtaR Notice !—With the number of 
The Flag of our Union now in the reader’s hands, 
ends volume thirteenth. Our next number will 
commence volume fourteenth with the new year. 
It is all important that our friends should renew 
their subscriptions immediately (many having 
already done so), as according to the invariable 
terms of our paper, we discontinue sending it at 
the expiration of the time paid for, and thus a 
break will occur in its receipt, unless our friends 
renew without delaying for a single day. 
DaMaGInG THE StTREET.—The pavements in 
a street in Cincinnati were lately very much torn 
up and disarranged by a negro striking them 
with his head, as he alighted from a window 
twenty feet high. He arose unhurt, but public 
travel was impeded until repairs could be made. 
ee 
CaxtneE AND Crino_ine.—A man lost his 
dog on Washington Street, the other day, and 
when he whistled, it made a fashionably dressed 
young lady jump about as if she had the St. 
Vitus dance. Finally she gave a sudden jump 
forward, and the unfortunate dog escaped. 





—~*-—-— > 

Compiimentary.—An English gentleman 
has published a large book to prove that Louis 
Napoleon is the Beast of the Apocalypse. He 
has probably “‘ written himself an ass.” 

rae as 

Personat.—The New York Observer states 
that Professor Morse has received in Paris the 
first instalment, (100,000f.) of the testimonial of 
the ten European powers. 


Lake Navication.—Two steamers, as large 
as ocean steamships, are building for navigating 
Lake Michigan. They will be splendid struc- 
tures. 








_ descriptive of the depth of the sea. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents ; 
“The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 


of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French, 
by Miss Anna M. Carrer. 


“By the Spring,” stanzas by Clana Avavsta. 
“The Hypochondriac,”’ a story by Martin E. Foster. 
“The Artist Life and the Woman Life.” a sketch by 


Mary A Lowest. 


“The Wanderer’s Return,” verses by Mrara Mar. 
“ Adventures on the Coast of Africa, No. 2, by Wat- 


TER CLARENCE. 


“To my Old Homestead,” lines by Cuagies Stewaat 
* Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Henry W. Longfellow. 
Scene from ‘The Knights of the Iron King,” repre- 


senting the ‘‘ Two Fishermen.” 


Portrait of John Kepler, the Astronomer. 
View of St. Mark’s Church, Tollington Park, Holloway, 


England. 


Bridge of St. Maurice, in the Valais, Switzerland. 
Baths of Lavey, near St. Maurice, Switzerland. 

The Nawab of Moorshedabad at Prayer. 

Portrait of Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D. D., 


Bishop of California. 


Representation of Piccolomini in the Opera of Lucia di 
mermoor. 


View of the Town of Fontenay-Vendee, France. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States at five cents s copy. 


>> One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Picro- 


RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 


ee 


Foreign ttems. 
Wine, the pure juice of the grape, has been 








selling in the south of France, this year, at one 
cent a quart. 


One of the English convict bankers, named 
Bates, has been released, after an imprisonment 


of three years. 


A Hungarian has invented a double flute, 
which will play both the melody and the accom- 


paniment at the same time. 


Several Jews have been appointed members of 


the Council in Algeria, in order to show that 


France recognizes religious equality. 
One of the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 


land was originally a gipsey, afterward a sailor, 


and after that a soldier. His name is John 

Steggall, incumbent of Great Ashfield, Suffolk. 
President Monagas lately arrivéd in Paris from 

Venezuela. Like his illustrious predecessors in 


exile, Santa Anna and Rosas, he is said to have 


left his country with a fortune of millions. 

A Genoa paper states that for some time past 
great numbers of the Turks and Christians have 
been purchasing arms there, even at high prices, 
and sending them off to the Levant, and it asks 
what the object can be. 


The little kingdom of Belgium has 262 journals 


‘or reviews, while France and England count only 


about from 270 to 300 each. Holland has 100, 
Prussia 70, Austria 40, Spain 54, Switzerland 
28, Portugal 13, and Denmark 14. 

The number of guns and mortars in the forti- 
fications at Cherbourg, France, is said to have 
been greatly exaggerated, the batteries, when 
fully equipped, containing only 314 guns and 32 
mortars, instead of 3000, as currently reported. 

An invention has recently been patented in 
England for preparing the surface of an engraved 
copper-plate, so as to render it capable of yield- 
ing a greatly increased number of impressions. 
It is stated that upward of ten thousand impres- 
sions have beem taken by a plate thus prepared. 


— 


BWewdrops of Wisdom. 


Learning makes a man fit company for 
himself. 

Men sometimes think they hate flattery, but 
they only hate the manner of it. 

Nature is a pattern maid-of-all-work, and dost 
best when least*meddled with. 


It is a sign of extraordinary merit, when those 
who most envy it are forced to praise it. 

Right and duty are like two palm-trees, which 
bear fruit only when growing side by side. 

All the passions make us commit faults, but 
love makes us guilty of the most ridiculous 
ones. 

Self-love makes men idolize themselves and 
tyrannize over others when fortune gives the 
means. 

Despise nothing because it is weak. The fly 
and the locust have done more hurt than ever the 
bears and lions did. 


Women are the poetry of the world, in the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of heaven 
—clear, light giving, they are the planets that 
rule the destinies of mankind. 


A young and blooming girl, with a sparkling 
eye, and a ringing laugh, is the most fascinating 
thing in existence. All the rest of the world, in 
comparison, sinks into utter insivnificance. 

In the “ Talmud” there is # forcible figure 
“Step not 
in there,” runs the passage, “‘ for seven years ago, 
a carpenter dropped his axe, and it has not yet 
reached the bottom.” 

Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms rather 
than things; and secondly, to examine whether 
that, on which we differ, is worth contending 
about. ; 


Soker’s Wudget. 


The battle of life—pitching into our daily 
bread. 


Why is a man ina chair like a glutton after 
dinner? Faith, because he’s sated. 

A hasty marriage too frequently turns out a 
mourning suit that’s ran up in twenty-four hours. 











of getting an audience out—his system is to 
“bore it out.” 

“That motion is out of order,” as the chair- 
- of a political meeting said when he saw a 
ruffian raising his arm to throw a rotten egg. 

There are good, dull folks, who doubt of last- 
ing love in paradise—seeing that the first match 
wanted the consent of aunts and grandmothers. 

Epitaph in Denmore churchyard, Ireland : 
“ Here lies the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world was not worth a fig, and I have good 
raisins for saying 80.” 

“ A stitch in time saves nine,” in boarding- 
school parlance is now rendered, “ The first im- 
pression of a needle upon a rent obviates a nine- 
fold introduction.” , 

“Jim, is the quality of the soup which you 
get at these free lunches in proportion to its 
cheapness?” “O, no; I must say it is good— 
for nothing.” 

** Miss Dusenbury, what is your opinion of the 
weather? I think it intends to clear; do you 
agree with me?’ “I do, indeed; and wish 
some folks would follow the weather’s example, 
and clear too.” 

A Datchman being advised to rub his limbs 
well with brandy for the rheumatism, said he had 
heard of the remedy, but added, “I dosh petter 
as dat—I drinks de brandy, den I rubs my leg 
mit te bottle.” 








A prosy orator has discovered a short method ° 




































































































Quill and Scissors. 
A revival of the Norman curfew has been in 
Operation lately all over Paris, and, strange to | 
add, there has been no noise made about it, save 
the sound of the drum by which it has been pro- | 
claimed in the more refractory streets of the | 
Pays Latin, and other unruly localities. Atti — | 
P. M., all cafes, billiard rooms, and similar | 
establishments, are punctually closed. 
_ The Belfast News Letter says that an Amer- | 
ican gentleman, Mr, Barrett, who has large 
estates in Kentucky, has shipped at Derry, for | 
America, almost all the prize stock he could. get 
from the late royal shows in England and Ire- 
land. The entire cost is valued at £5000. The 
freight alone wiil cost £1000. 
A company of one thousand Germans is being 
formed on the Rhine and Moselle, with the inten- 


| 

| 
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. . A 
tion ot emigrating to Mariposa, Cal., and settling 
on Fremont’s claim, for the purpose of mining | 
| 
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and farming. Each of the one thousand mem. 
bers is to furnish $1000, making a capital of 
$1,000,000, but they may dispose of $100 shares 
to third parties, f 

The infant Archduchess of Austria is a colonel 
of horse ; the baby of Louis Napoleon holds a 
military command; the Qagen of Greece is a | 
brigadier; and, before Jong, it is more than | 
probable that the Princess Frederick William of | 
Prussia will be enroll in of a Cuirassier 
Guard. 
; The publisher of the lietin, which has 
just been suspended, sa: the city of Erie 
sustains eight breweries. bout sixty or sev- | 
enty beer shops and drinking saloons, but cannot 
give a living support to one daily paper. 

Mr. Francis G. Walton, one of the survivors | 
of the Kane Arctic Expedition, lately died in 
Philadelphia in destitute circumstances. He was 
fifty four years of age, and bore the reputation of 
being 4 brave man. 

The Mississi 


i Senate has : | 
hibiting, pP ate has passed a law pro 


after the first of January next, the cir- 
culation in the State of all bank notes of the de- 
nomination of twenty dollars and under. 

Miss Evans, a regular spiritualist medium, | 
went stark mad while speaking in public at Cin- 
cinnati recently, She was locked up in a station 
house. 

The School Commissioners of Ohio have been 
empowered to contract with a New York publish 
ing house for 20,000 volumes of works for school 
libraries of the State, ata cost of $60,000, 

A man numed Mace has sued a citizen of 
Dayton, Ohio, for having some years ago caused 
his imprisonment in the Penitentiary for bur- 
glary. He lays his damages at $50,000. 

The Nantucket and Vineyard Cable is laid 
not in the water, but “in lavender ’’—the work 
ot depositing it in the “ briny ”’ is delayed until 
the spring. : P 
_ Late accounts from China state that on Amer- 
ican account, the export of tea for this season | 
amounted to 6,700,600 pounds, ayainst 15,300,000 
pounds same time last year. 

The centennial anniversary of the evacuation 
of Fort Duquesne by the French forces, and its 
occupation by the British, was celebrated at 
Pittsburgh with great spirit. 

The weight of a million of dollars, U. S. cur- 
rency, in gold, has been ascertained to be nearly 
two tons and a quarter, reckoning 2000 lbs. only 
to each ton. 

An immense bear swamp is said to exist in 
Lebanon county, Pa., and so dense is the thicket 
that it is impossible to dislodge the animals that 
harbor there. 

The Frazer River Gold Fever has entirely 
abated. Most of the miners have vamosed, from 
that quarter—wiser, if not richer men. 


A portrait of Simon Bolivar has been present- 
ed to the city of New York by the Republic of 
Venezuela. 

A deer, weighing two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, after the entrails had been taken out, was 
killed in Crawford county, Lll., some days since. 

_ Bray Saunders, of Southampton, Va., con- 
victed of the murder of his wite, is to be hung on 
the 14th of January next. 


The New Jersey State Prison is full to over- 
flowing, having nearly three hundred prisoners 
within its walls. 

Magnetopathy is the title of a new school of 
medicine recently started. 

Gov. Cumming has decided that the next Utah 
Legislature will meet at Stillman City. 

There is talk of raising a Texan regiment for 
service in Mexico. 

The Trinidad cocoa yield is prodigious this 
season, 4,876,200 lbs. 

There are about two thousand newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States. s 


The total number of churches in Philadelphia 
is 307. 








to Miss M. Lizzie Neale. 

By Rev. Dr. Dewey, Dr J. 8. B. Alleyne, of 8t. Louis, 
Mo., to Miss Henrietta Stedman. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William 8. Locke to Miss Au- 
gusta A. Henderson. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Stephen F. Forbush to 
Miss Emma 8. Cheney. 

By Kev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Daniel Wilder, of Hingham, 
to Miss Joanna E. Carnes. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. David Cherry to Miss Eliza 
Harrison. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. James E 
Spear, Jr., of Boston, to Miss Abby 8. Bazin. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Lane, Mr. Thomas H. L. 
Talicott to Miss Lucy A. Hill 

At Longwood, by Kev. Mr Richards, Dr. J. J. ark, of 
St. Louis, to Miss Mary E. Mulliken. 

At South Malden, by Kev Mr. Mason, Mr. Albert 
Farnsworth to Miss Emily E. Foster. 

At Milton, by Kev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Barden B. Derry 
to Miss Ellen K. Nightingale 

At East Weymouth, by Kev Mr. Potter, Mr. Leander 
C. Lovell to Miss Lucy C. Whiting 

At Ipswich, by Kev. Mr. Fitz, Mr. John H. Choate, of 
Danvers, to Miss Christiana R. Semple s 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Cyrus P. Austin to 
Mias Anna Kedding 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Josiah Howe 
to Mies Nellie N. Bartlett 

At Weston, by Rev. Mr. Topliff. Mr. Henry B. Cham- 
berlain, of Boston, to Miss Sarah J. Upham 





Deaths. 


ncn 


In this city, Mr. Robert Ripley, 42; Miss Charlotte L. 
Gibson, 21; Mr. Augustus Thorndike, 61; Mrs. Lacy 
Ann G. Mallard, 18; aire. Elizabeth Leman, 47; Mr. Baril 
B. Sargent, 26; Mrs. Fanny Curtis, 70; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chadwick, 36 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Meribah E. Whipple, 21; Mrs. 
Hannah Downing, 57 

At Chelsea, Mre. Ruth Prescott, 82; Mr. James De 
Brenna. 20 

At Somerville. Mrs. Sophronia Hawkes, 40. 

At East Cambridge, Mr Kobert Allen, 36. 

At Brighton, Mr Amos Wright, 75 

At Watertown, Mise Maria M. Mead, 54 

At Harvard, Mr. Jerome Gardoer. 66 

At Lawrence, Mra Sabra F. Tewksbury, 4 

At Belchertown, Capt James Whitman, 8. 

At Sadbury, Mis. Sibbel Smith. 

At Tewkebury, Brevity Gray. 69 

At Newburyport, Mr. Bamuel Mulliken, % 

At West Newbury, Mrs. Louisa Briekett. 47 

At Salisbury Point, Mrs Ruth Morrill, 54 

At Great Barrington, Mr. ihomas 8 we, 74 

At Holliston. Mrs. Caroline Plimpton, ; 

At Westboro’, Mr. Sylvester Brigham, 8 

At New Bedford Mr Robert G lograham, 2) 

At Pittsfield, Mre Locretis Taylor, 72 

At Freetown, Mrs Sasan Allen, 74 

At Edgartown, Mre Abish Marchant, % 

At Portsmouth, ¥. H , Mrs. Susan Fitageraid, 78. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 





This sombre season of the dying year 
Hath taught a lesson to my saddened heart: 
Nor do I read it solely from the wan, 
Pale face of Nature. 
No—her moarnful voice 
I hear wherever turn my listless steps. 
‘Tis in the hreeze which whispers through the wood, 
Touching with spirit hand the withered ponds 
(Harp-strings which haman hands may sweep in vain), 
And chanting in its low, sweet. measured tone; 
°Tis in the babbling brook, which hastens on 
With fleeter foot, as if it feared the time 
When icy fetters must its progress stay, 
And bind relentlessly its limpid lips. 
There is no sound of things inanimate ; 
Even to the wild cataract’s deeper base, 
And the harsh swaying of the giant arms 
Of leafless pines, which does not, with its own 
Peculiar voicing, fall upon my ear 
In truthfal utterance of the self-same strain! 


What is it, dost tho ? 

ie go thyself, 
Commune with Nature 
And learn the truth 
That, surely as the 
Its blissful seasons 
So mast this hum 
This autumn-time 
Of fleeting joys—and painful, lingering shades 
Draw out its little season of delight, 

Pass quickly by its spring of heartsome mirth, 
Enter its summer flush of manhood’s pride, 
Linger awhile mid autumn’s sober shades, 
And with the frosts of age upon its brow, 
Perish amid December's snows, and fall, 

As falls the year! 










[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


APP’S VALLEY. 


A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Apr’s, or Absalom’s Valley, so called after 
Absalom Looney, the first white man who gazed 
upon its sylvan beauty, lies upon the waters of 
the Blue Stone River, in Virginia, at the south- 
western part of that State. Under the shadow 
of mighty hills, with a climate as warm and 
genial as the Bermudas, a soil rich and yielding, 
and an expanse of scenery, almost unrivalled in 
its immediate neighborhood, it was no wonder 
that this valley presented the strongest induce- 
ments to a few of the struggling and hard-work- 
ing settlers who had landed on less inviting soil. 

Among these were two families, named Moore 
and Ivins, who removed to this beautiful valley 
in 1775, each having large families of children 
to support, and finding it difficult and almost im- 
possible to raise for them the ordinary means of 
subsistence. Here, however, the difficulties 
seemed to vanish at once; and the rude log 
cabins, inhabited by the two friendly families, 
were the abodes of more real happiness than is 
often found in the palaces of the great. 

Here, in a short space, they became the owners 
of many horses and cattle; and the abundant 
fields of the delicate Virginia white corn, the ex- 
tensive tobacco patches, and the abundant pasture 
lands, attested to their growing prosperity. For 
miles along the half-made and irregular roads, 
extended thick shrubberies of the fragrant pea- 
vine and sweet myrrh, and wild roses and the 
white flowers of the elder perfumed the air with 
their sweet odors. 

James Moore was a true, good, Christian man. 
Every day on his bended knees, he blessed God 
for letting his lines fall in this goodly place; and 
the aspirations of his heart were, that his children 
might live out their lives here, in undisturbed 
serenity, far from the snares and temptations of 
the busy world. 

John Ivins counted eight children, and James 
Moore ten, when they’ had lived nine years in 
App’s Valley, and happier and better children 
the sun never shone on. Sometimes, it is true, 
they would shudder and cower at the thought of 
the bands of savages which were said to infest 
the borders of the State; and the gentle mothers 
would turn away their own pale faces, when they 
were spoken of, lest the little ones should gather 
new terrors from their looks. 

Still they had been here so long, and no in- 
trusion having never been made on their prem- 
ises, that they naturally gathered courage with 
each passing year, and when Mary Moore was 
sixteen years old—a fair, gentle little maiden as 
ever graced such a sylvan abode—and baby 
Margaret was just beginning to walk alone, the 
family had attained almost complete security. 

The boys of the Moore family were strong, 
hardy, brave and courageous; giving good and 
efficiemt help to their father, and emulating the 
young sons of John Ivins in every enterprise of 
athletic labor or sport. Circumscribed as they 
must necessarily be, in the means of education, 
and the enjoyment of society, they were, never- 
theless, neither ignorant nor lonely in their se- 
clusion. To Mary Moore, especially, knowledge 
came apparently by intuition, and she imparted 
it to all around her. 

Her days were devoted to the work of the 
household in which she assisted her mother; but 
the long evenings saw her teaching her brothers 
and those of Martha Ivins, who was her friend, 
and almost constant companion. Of these 
brothers of Mary, James, the next to her in age 
was the most dearly loved. For him and baby 
Margaret, Mary could have given up her life, if 
required, without a murmur; and although kind 
and good to all, the choicest of her gifts—the 
finest fruits, the most delicate stockings which 
she spun and knit, and the whitest of her cloth, 
when it came from the bleavhing ground—were 
always for these two. 

She had given the last polish ene morning in 
ironing a blue and white striped linen suit which 
she had woven expressly for James, had carefully 
turned over the broad white shirt collar, and 
daintily wound his shining curls over her finger, 
preparatory to his setting off for the mill, with a 
great sack of corn, on the back of Brown Peggy, 
who was thus named out of compliment to the 
baby. She looked at the handsome lad with an 
expression of love and pride ; and a feeling as 
if he particularly belonged to her, came up in her 


‘on the old high-backed settee. 


heart more distinctly than ever, on that morning. 
She lingered at the door, uutil she saw him ride 
down the hill, turning round to bid good-by in 
his own free and affectionate way. Nor did she 
quit gazing after him untila clump of trees quite 
hid him from her sight; and even then she was 
only recalled by a laugh from Martha Ivins, who 
had been watching her. 

“Nay, now, Mary dear,” said the good- 


humored girl, “one would think that Jemmy | 


was departing to a far off country, instead of 
simply riding over to the mill. Why, you are 
as thoughtful and silent as my mother is to-day. 
Pray what has come over you all?” 

Mary looked up to Mrs. Ivins, who stood at 
the window of the log house opposite, and saw 
that she had a sad look, such as she never saw 
her wear before. Almost mechanically, she fol- 
lowed Martha in, saying, as she did so: 

“TI cannot tell, Martha, but I felt a terrible 
sinking of the heart this morning—I think father 
calls it a presentiment—that I cannot account 
for. I could not bear to see James go away this 
morning ; for, although Peggy is so sure-footed, 
still I could not help feeling that an accident might 
happen, even to her. But don’t tell mother that 
I feel so, Mrs. Ivins,” she continued, “ for I dare 
say it is all a mere notion.” 

Mrs. Ivins could not reply. She too had had 
the same presentiment of coming evil, all that 
morning ; and she longed to see the families 
together, the day’s work over, and all in safety. 
Mary returned to her ironing table, but there 
was no bright polish on the clothes, no strength 
in the hand that held the iron; and two or three 
times she sat down and turned so pale that her 
mother bade her leave the board, and lie down 
Mr. Moore came 
into dinner, and the boys came with him. They 
sat down at the table, but one seat was empty. 

“ Where is James ?”’ he asked. “Surely he 
must have come from the mill. Go and look for 
him, William.” 

“He has not come home yet,” said Mrs. 
Moore. “ Sit still, Willy, you need not go. He 
will come soon, and we shall keep the dinner hot 


for him.” 
“‘ Very strange,” said Mr. Moore ; but appar- 


ently he forgot all about it, for he was soon en- 
gaged in discussing a new-fashioned plough with 
Bob, who had been reading of the novel inven- 
tion, and wished his father to send to Jamestown 
to get it. 

Dinner was finished, and the afternoon wore 
slowly on. The father and sons had returned to 
the field, and Mrs. Moore, busy, at first, in mix- 
ing corncakes for supper, did not seem to think 
more of the absent one than once in a while to 
look out of the window and wonder that he was 
detained so long. Mary, usually so active and 
industrious, lay all the afternoon upon the settee, 
with her hand over her eyes, as if suffering from 
headache, but in reality weeping. The sun was 
almost down when she sprang from her hard 
couch, and ran out to the field. 

“Father,” she said, trembling ‘all over with 
excitement and ‘terror, ‘father, do fof the love 
of Heaven, go and see what has become of poor 
James. Perhaps he is drowned in the river; 
perhaps, O, father, the Indians—” She dropped 
lifeless to the ground as she spoke. 





Mr. Moore, now thoroughly alarmed, told the 


youngest boy to call his mother, then shouting to 
Ivins and his boys to join him, they all mounted 
on horseback and made their way to the mill. 
The miller said he had delivered the meal to the 
boy almost immediately. He had not waited 
longer than to receive it, place it upon the horse, 
and was off. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Moore, I remember 
now that my little boy came in at the same mo- 
ment that James left, and began telling me that 
he saw an Indian coming up the river in a canoe. 
I was busy and thought he was mistaken, as I 
knew he never saw one in his life.” 

Mr. Moore shook his head mournfully. How 
could he go home and bear this news to his wife 
and Mary? How could he return at all, without 
his son? He motioned to John Ivins to go down 
the valley and search for him, and John under- 
stood him, though he heard no sound from his 
lips. The search was in vain, but an empty 
canoe lay on the bank of the river, and a horse’s 
footsteps were plainly seen embedded in the soft 
earth, quite into the forest ; and the night shadows 
were fulling too deep for any further examina- 
tion, until they could go home, procure lights 
and reinforce their party. Every man and boy 
in App’s Valley turned out, with torches made 
of pine knots, and scoured the wood wherever 
there was a bridle path ; but without effect, and 
thenceforth fear and insecurity were their com- 
panions day and night. 

James Moore did not return, and the absence 
of the horse precluded the idea of an accident, 
since the animal would have found his way 
home. There was only one conjecture, and that 
pointed to the Indians. How strangely had that 
sad event changed the whule aspect of the valley ! 
Mrs. Moore and Mary were worn to shadows, 
with anxiety; and the little children of both 
families, who had roved at will through the fields, 
were now shut up in the close houses, and soon 
began to pine for the fresh, sweet air. No one 
had any heart to work. The fields exhibited 
traces of careless tending; and, in doors, the 
wheel and the loom were silent from sheer in- 
ability and want of strength to guide them. 

There were two or three months of this terrible 
oppression and lassitude ; and the heats of sum- 
mer increasing in unusual intensity, subdued 
all who attempted to work, to a state of utter 
weakness, The 4th of July—it was then in 1786 
—opened upon them with a glowing heat, 
stronger than any * preceding morning. The 
broad, red sun hung in the heavens like a ball of 
fire. ‘The fields were dry and parched, and the 
cattle stood in the muddy brooks, and seemed 
piteously to ask for water. One by one, the 
boys, Willy, Robert and John Moore, came up 
from the field, and threw themselves under the 
shade of a large tree, upon the grass. Their 
father soon fullowed, and then Mr. Ivins and his 
sons ; and before long, every member of the two 
families was out upon the green, vainly trying to 
get air, except Martha Ivins and Mary Moore, 
and baby Margaret. 


Suddenly a wild shott was heard, and Mary 
peeping through a crevice in the wall, for she 
dared not go to the window, saw a party of In- 
dians surrounding the group upon the green. 
Shaking in every limb, she lifted a board from 
the floor, under which was a hollow cavity that 
served them for a cellar; and with Martha and 
the little one, she sought its shelter, and replaced 
the board as well as she was able. She heard 
moans and shrieks, and knew that the savages 
were doing their terrible work ; and after a long 
time, in which she had succeeded in hushing 
Margaret to sleep, she heard the Indians enter. 

They passed round through all the rooms, and 
at last they seemed to be all marching out again, 
with a slow, heavy tread that shook the floor, 
although, with the exception of the board above 
her, it was composed of timbers. Their weighty 
tread awoke the baby, and finding herself in the 
dark, she began to cry, even though Mary put 
her hand on her little lips to arrest her cries, and 
tried to hush her in her arms. It was too late. 
The Indians had heard that first wild cry, and 
had turned back ; and when the board was lifted, 
a group of frightful looking objects stood above 
their hiding place, and dragged them rudely 
from it, and oat upon the green. Mrs. Moore 
and four of the childron.were tied to the tree; 
three others, with their father, lay dead upon the 
grass. Of the Ivins family, none had escaped 
death, except Martha. 

It was well perhaps for the poor girls, that they 
passed into temporary insensibility, otherwise 
insanity must have succeeded this terrible sight. 
When they revived, each was in the arms of a 
stout savage, and others were driving Mrs.- 
Moore and the children along before them, while 
baby Margaret was slung rudely across the 
shoulder of one of the tallest of the tribe, the 
child lying, or rather hanging like one dead. 
The horrors of that day were sufficient to quell 
the stoutest heart, yet the poor children endured 
it with a fortitude that man might equal, but 
never surpass.. John, the strongest, apparently, 
of the four who were tied with the mother, gave 
out first, and he was left dead by the wayside. 

They had now entered the forest, and the cool 
shade revived them. Margaret held out her 
little arms to Mary, to be taken, and the Indian 
who carried the child, interpreting her look of 
fear and disgust.at himself, held her. out to 
Mary, with the expression of a demon upon his 
face. She took her in her arms, and at that mo- 
ment she saw the infant’s head droop, and a 
terrible shadow crossed her little brow. A cun- 
ning blow had attended the placing of the child 
in Mary’s arms, and only the beautiful image of 
what Mary’ had loved so well, was there. Baby 
Margaret had gone where her eyes would “ con- 
tinually behold the Father who is in heaven ;” 
and the bereaved sister was compelled to be 
thankful that the little innocent was at rest ; saved 
from a more terrible fate. 

Jane, a child of four years, clung as closely to 
her mother as the savages would allow her, her 
white lips quivering with. fear, and her eyes 
turned away from the frightful sights around her. 
Mother and child dragged feebly after their 
captors, and when nature could bear no further 
exertion, they were both despatched. 

“My God, Maty!” shricked poor Martha 
Ivins, as she watched the savages making a large 
fire of dried leaves and branches, “what can 
they be goifig to do?” 

Mary turned shudderingly away, for she had 
heard of the horrible sacrifices of the Indians, 
and trembled lest the living, as well as the dead, 
were to feed the flames. But, one by one, the 
captives were all disposed of, excepting the two 
young girls. They held out until they reached 
the camp of the savages, part of the way being 
by water. Their captors had come up Sandy 
River, and their canoes were ready on the banks. 

The few thin garments worn by the maidens, 
were tattered by their long walk through the 
woods, and their feet were torn by the sharp 
rocks. Never surely were there two so sorely to 
be pitied. They who had died were safe and at 
rest ; but what horrors might await these helpless 
maidens! When they arrived, they were put 
under the care of the squaws, who immediately 
separated them, thus cutting off their last gleam 
of comfort or consolation. 

Both were set to the lowest and hardest tasks, 
and as they were darkened by the sun, in their 
long journey, and were now obliged to wear the 
Indian costume, because their own clothes had 
literally dropped to.pieces, they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the young females of the tribe. 
Certainly no one would have recognized sweet 
Mary Moore in the bronzed maiden who waited 
upon her lords like a slave. 

Here she spent several years, each of which 
was harder than the last A morbid indifference 
to life, a mechanical performance of her tasks, a 
recklessness of offending her masters, probably 
hoping that they would be tempted to end her 
miseries by death, denoted her state at this time. 
She had lost the feeling of terror in the supreme 
sensation of utter weariness, that weighed heavily 
upon her soul as well as frame. 

A morning came that reminded Mary of the 
one on which she was captured. A fierce heat 
burned the grass around the tents, and the breeze 
came scorchingly to the parched skin, like the 
breath of fiery furnaces. The Indians succumbed 
before it, and stretched themselves lazily about, 
at a distance, under what slight shade they might 
find. Even the squaws rested from their almost 
interminable pounding of corn and cooking of 
venison, and lulled into security about the cap- 
tive of so many years, they seemed not to think 
of Mary, who, when all were asleep, wandered 
off among the shrubbery that grew not far-from 
the clearing. 

Suddenly she saw a face peeping through the 
laurel hedge. It was no Indian, of that she felt 
secure. Four years ago, Mary would have ut- 
tered a joyful shriek, and perilled herself and 


others. Now she was subdued to calmness‘by | 


the length of her captivity and the hardening 
process she had undergone; and she waited 
quietly for the event. A young-looking man, in 
the garbvof civilized life, passed round the hedge 
and silently beckoned her away. She mechan- 
ically obeyed the motion of his hand, and with 
soundless steps, she followed where he led. 








canoe lay, fastened toa rock. He drew her into 
it, and giving her an oar, he rowed rapidly out 
into the broad river, landing at the spot where 
the town of Louisa, in Kentucky, now lies. Not 
until they were safe, and under the roof of 
friendly white people did her deliverer make 
himself known; but when she had rested from 
the excitement of her escape, she was restored to 
new life and happiness by finding that she owed 
all to her long-lost brother James ! 

Escaping himself, after years of terrible cap- 
tivity, and learning the desolation of his home 
and the fate of his sister, from a friendly Indian 
who had assisted his own flight, he had gone to 
reconnoitre the place, without a hope of rescuing 
her, until he should form some mature plan from 
his secret observation. Fortunately he was not 
obliged to return. 

Should our readers wish to know what after- 
wards became of sweet Mary Moore, they are 
told that she became the happy wife of a clergy- 
man (Rey. S. Brown), and that in the society of 
her husband and brother, she was consoled for the 
memories of the beloved Apr’s VALLEY. 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON’S BRIDE. 


BY ROBERT L. HARRIS. 


Tue little brown Gothic church lay in the 
broad light of the moon, with its thick clusters 
of ivy and woodbine mantling the diamond-paned 
windows. The soft autumnal haze, so often an 
accompaniment of the Indian summer, as it is 
called in America, rose thin and sparkling in the 
moonbeams, and seemed like a silver veil which 
Nature had coquettishly thrown over the charms 
that she had not hidden from the garish light of 
day. In every green lane, there was a soft, 
cooing sound from the wood pigeons, not yet 
wholly at rest, and on the downs, a .thousand 
sheep, as yet not folded, gave forth their gentle 
breathing, quiet and tranquil as their keeper, 
who had wrapt his blanket around him and lay 
on the hillside, with a young lamb close to his 
heart, and ready to start at the first sound of 
his dog. 

Close to the gateway of the church stood two 
persons, and in the hushed silence one could 
have distinguished a faint sound of weeping. 
Whatever it was, it proceeded not from the 
smallest of the two; but from the tall and strong 
man who stood beside her. The white, floating 
robe showed one to be a woman ; and the moon- 
beams resting on her face, told that she was 
beautiful, in the best style of English beauty. 
Perhaps she looked paler than was her wont, by 
moonlight; but there was scarcely any other 
trace of emotion in her countenance. Pride 
might have looked forth from those large blue 
eyes ; but that was natural, and not called out by 
any new circumstances. Her soft flaxen hair lay 
unstirred by even a breath over her fair white 
forehead, and hung down in long, heavy curls 
over a neck which, though closely covered, 
showed its perfect shape, and betrayed, at the 
throat, its whiteness and purity. Apparently the 
young man had made some passionate appeal to 
her, which had failed to subdue some resolution 
she had declared, for she paused in her walk as if 
to collect all her firmness, and answered proudly : 

“It is impossible; I have given my word— 
my word which I have never yet broken—I can 
never be your wife.” 

There was a sob that seemed to come like that 
which parts soul and body, from the breast of the 
young man. The tall form bent and swayed as 
if falling to the ground ; but he supported him- 
self against the gateway of the church. 

“ Farewell, then, Margaret Seaton ; farewell 
forever! I shall not remain here to witness your 
scorn or trouble your peace. Life in England 
would be to me a living death. To-morrow, I 
sail for America. If winds and waves prove as 
treacherous as woman’s love, I shall probably 
find peace beneath the waves. If so, I do not 
ask the tears which you refuse to my deep misery 
in life. Once more, farewell !” 

He turned away from her, as he spoke, and 
took another path than that which led to her 
home. Had he heard the passionate cry which 
burst from her lips a moment after, he might 
have retraced his steps; but he was deaf and 
blind in his agony. ‘ William! William !” 
sounded on the air, and reached the ear of the 
sleeping shepherd on the hillside, but not that of 
him who had left her. The next day Margaret 
Seaton saw the announcement of the sailing of a 
ship to America, and among the passengers, was 
the name of “ William Johnson, the nephew of 
Sir Peter Warren.” 





Tn one of the most beautiful spots in the de- 
lightful valley of the Mohawk, Johnson castle 
reared its head. Surrounded by tall groves, 
and rich shrubberies, almost oriental in their 
profusion, and kept by its owner, a young man 
of free and frank deportment, as a place of al- 
most feudal magnificence, it was no wonder that 
its popularity was beyond that of any other 
mansion in America. To this house, not only 
the great and learned among the American resi- 
dents and European tourists alike resorted, but 
it was equally open to the crowds of Indians, 
who, attracted by the hearty cordiality of its 
master, laid aside their usual reserve, and flocked 
to the hospitable board of William Johnson. 

From afar, Margaret Seaton heard of this 
sylvan abode, and wondered if its occupant ever 
thought of her whose coldness had driven him 
to its deep shades. Drawn from him for a while 
by the prospect of a more intellectual lover than 
the boy of nineteen, as William Johnson was 
when she parted from him, she too had experi- 
enced a disappointment as keen and severe as 
a lover's revenge could wish to inflict. Retribu- 
tion for her broken faith to William Jvuhnson 
had overtaken her, and now, disgusted with the 
vain show in which she had lived, and the heart- 
less desertion of the lover for whom she had 
sacrificed « true and faithful heart, she formed 
the mad project of goiug to America, and wit 
nessing the new life which her former lover was 
said to lead. 





Circumstances were favorable to this idea. 
Her parents were no more, and the wealth they 
had left was at her disposal alone. She knew 
that, since the night on which the two stood at 
the little Gothic church, a boy and girl in the 
first flush of youth, that she, at least must have 
altered. The soft curls hung as lovingly aroupd 
the neck, but the fair brow had a shade of care, 
and the blue eyes were faded from their first 
brilliance. Night and day, she had mourmed 
over the decision of that night, and it had left a 
shedow upon her beauty like a blight upon the 
lily. She embarked for America, under an as- 
sumed name, arriving at the very height of the 
luxuriant American summer. 

sohnson Castle was deserted when the un- 
known lady arrived in its neighborhood ; and 
another residence on the banks of the river, 
where a most singularly beautiful location had 
attracted the notice of the munificent owner of 
the land, had risen in a beauty that threw the 
castle into comparative homeliness of aspect. 
Outsids of the ample and beautiful domain sur- 
rounding this favored spot, was an English set- 
tlement, composed mainly of architects or work- 
men whom the master’s liberality had induced to 
remain. In one of these habitations the proud 
English maiden found a home; and ventured to 
ramble over the very grounds of her old lover, 
trusting to her altered looks, to conceal her 
identity with the Margaret6f his carly dream. 

Wandering over the maguificent grounds be- 
longing to Johnson Hall, she encountered an 
elderly lady, dressed in deep mourning, accom- 
panied by two beautiful girls, in whose sweet 
youag faces Margaret read their relation to Wil- 
liam Johnson. These then were his children, 
and although she had heard with a strange joy, 
for which she despised herself, of the death of his 
wife, she could not retain such feelings, when she 
thought of these lovely girls, left without a 
mother, as she herself had been—perhaps, some 
day drifting like herself upon the outer circle of 
a happiness which she could never hope to know. 
Then came the remembrance that had it not been 
for her folly, she might have been a wife and 
mother ; the wife of him she indeed worshipped, 
and the mother to his childran. 

Determined to have a single look, if no more, 
of that face so beloved, Margaret walked on. 
Past the fertile fields, past the smiling river, 
through the groves of chestnut and maple, and 
to the very borders of the beautiful garden. 
What was it that caught her eye within its 
bounds? A miniature temple, the very repre- 
sentation of the little church at whose low gate- 
way William Johnson had said farewell. He 
had not forgotten, then. But in the very door- 
way of that temple stood a figure whose appear- 
ance there startled and troubled her. It was 
that of a young and beautiful woman, whose 
dark skin, long, straight black hair and flashing 
eyes told her Indian origin. While she stood 
there, her strong, active frame, her dark, but be- 
witching beauty, and the involuntary grace of 
her unstudied attitude, struck Margaret with @ 
jealous envy for which she could not account. 
She had little time for indulgence or self-blame 
for this feeling ; for passing swiftly up the steps 
that led to the little mimic church, was a man, 
whose tall figure and graceful motions could not 
be mistaken. 

It was William Johnson. Her heart told her 
so before she saw his face ; and now it was turned 
towards her. He had thrown his arm around 
the Indian, and through the dark color of her 
cheek, Margaret saw the deep flush of pleasure 
struggle into new beauty. Her hand lay loy- 
ingly in his, and her head was bent towards him, 
its long.and superb hair resting on his bosom, 
and covering her own figure like a veil. One of 
the little English girls atthe settlement, impelled 
by curiosity in the lady who had come from her 
father land, as her mother had told her, had fol- 
lowed her footsteps. By a sudden and strong 
control, Margaret exerted herself to ask : 

“Who is that woman yonder, Maud ?” 

And the child, delighted to give the good lady 
the information, said, “It is Mary Brant.” 

“ And who or what is she ¢” 

“Why, don’t you know?” asked little Maud. 
“She is sister to the Mohawk warrior, and is 
Mr. Johnson’s wife. There is her husband, 
standing beside her. They are very kind to me, 
Shall I go and ask if you can see Johnson Hall? 
It is a grand place, and every stranger visits it.” 

Margaret stopped the fleet feet that would have 
run to obtain admittance for her to the home of 
William Johnson and his Indian wife. She had 
heard enough, and her own eyes corroborated the 
child’s story. She thought of the beautiful girls 
whom she had met in her way, and wondered if 
the Mohawk step-mother would meet their ideas 
of refinement. She was growing bitter and sar- 
castic every moment. Had she yielded to ten- 
derness, she was sure to faint, aud then the child’s 
officious sympathy would betray her, by calling 
the attention of him whom she would now 


avoid. 
One bound down the road, and she was out of 


sight, the child with difficulty keeping pace with 
her. It was Margaret’s last look of her old 
lover. With the next ship, she sailed for England, 
and left him unconscious that her presence had 
ever been about him. Deeds of bravery reached 
her ears from time to time, of which William 
Johnson was the hero. After the memorable 
expedition of Crown Point, she learned that the 
king had bestowed upon him the honor of knight 
hood, and she wondered if the queenly Mohawk 
would adorn her station as Lady Juhuson. 

In a pleasam country home, surrounded by 
the children of a very dear ‘riend, whose husband 
Margaret Seaton was at last induced to marry, 
the found some consolation for her early disap- 
pointment. The romance of life had faded 
away. Herearly dream, though remembered, 
hud put on more subdued coloring ; and she 
learned to hear the name of Sir William John- 
son, with scarce a perceptible fluttering of the 
heart. Her husband, a good, quiet, easy country 
gentleman, who valued her mainly for the quali- 
ties which made her a good mother to his chil-, 
dren, never knew that beneath the calm surface 
she exhibited, lay a world of extinguished senti- 
ment which he had no power to rouse, and which 
time only had been able to subdue. 





